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The Manhattan Pier of the New East River Bridge in Course of Construction. 


—“The Transformation of 


New 


Vork."—p. 483. 
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to acknowledge their artistic helpless- 

ness that most of them will be surprised 
perhaps to learn that changes now under 
way and certain to be carried out will trans- 
form the city within the next twenty-five 
years. The New York of the future will be 
a city of mighty bridges, of great parks, 
and of glorious drives, as well as a city of 
towering buildings. 

A change that will have a far-reaching 
effect on the appearance of the city is one 
that has been undertaken wholly for com- 
mercial reasons—-the underground railway 
now in process of construction. Although 
the building of this road is in itself a gigan- 
tic task, it really is only the beginning of a 
movement that will go on until ultimately all 
the lines of passenger transportation will be 
run beneath the surface of the streets, and the 
unsightly elevated road as well as the cable 
and electric surface cars will be removed. 

The completion of tunnel systems will do 
more than change the appearance of streets 
now given over to surface and elevated rail- 
roads. It will give to the outer portions of 
the city a rapid and symmetrical develop- 
ment; it will relieve the congestion of traffic 
on thoroughfares that are overcrowded, and 
it will provide a vast increase of comfort 
and convenience in getting about the city. 


. accustomed have New Yorkers become 


So much has been written about the tun- 
nel that is building that no description of it 
is needed here. Nearly everybody is aware 
that it is to extend practically the entire 
length of Manhattan Island, with a branch 
under the Harlem River to Bronx Park, and 
that it will lessen the time from the office 
section of the city to upper Manhattan and 
the Bronx by nearly one-half. 

A fact less generally known is that prep- 
arations are now under way for the building 
of another tunnel to connect Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. The building of this connecting 
link underneath the East River will be less 
difficult and less expensive than the con- 
struction of the underground road now under 
way. It is likely that the Brooklyn tunnel 
will be completed as soon as the ‘‘rapid 
transit’’ line already authorized. 

These tunnels will connect with each oth- 
er, and plans have been drawn for an exten- 
sion of the system from Brooklyn to Staten 
Island beneath the Narrows. It is certain 
that in the course of time all the various 
sections of the greater city will be brought 
into close connection by a complete system 
of tunnels. 

While the alterations which these pro- 
jected underground roads will work in the 
appearance and development of the city will 
be greater than will be caused by any other 
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public improvement now being considered, a 
more obvious change will be wrought by the 
building of bridges. 

3y its position, New York is certain to 
become a city of many and mighty bridges. 
The Brooklyn Bridge has been one of the 
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new bridges to span the East River are 
planned or actually in process of construc- 
tion. On the western side of the city the 
greatest bridge of the world is projected to 
cross the Hudson, and contracts for its erec- 
tion have been let. Add to these the exist- 

ing Brooklyn Bridge, and 








Mulberry Bend Park. 


One of the smaller parks in the tenement district. 


city’s glories since its completion, and has 
been reckoned one of the wonders of the 
world. But other bridges far surpassing it 
are now projected. The completion of a se- 
ries of great bridges across the East, North 
and Harlem Rivers will do 


==} the half dozen great spans 
that now cross the Harlem, 
and New York seems to 
be in a fair way soon to 
realize its destiny in this 
particular direction. 

Of these various enter- 
prises the one furthest 
afoot at present is the new 
East River Bridge. It is 
to connect Brooklyn and 
Manhattan at a point 
about a mile above the 
present bridge. Its piers 
are now above the water, 
and, as those familiar with 
bridge building are aware, 
this means that in point 
of time it is more than 
half completed. Accord- 
ing to the plans of the 
constructors it is to be 
ready for use by the end 
of the year 1901. 

No better illustration of the rapidity with 
which the art of bridge construction has 
been advancing in this country could be ob- 
tained than will be presented by these two 
bridges of almost equal dimensions, standing 





more than provide a great 
convenience. They will 
give the city an appear- 


ance of sightliness and 
finish which will greatly 


heighten its impression of 
magnificence and power. 
As bridge architecture in 
its present form is distinc- 
tively an American pro- 
duct, it is worth while to 
consider at some length 
the character of these new 
structures and their prob- 
able effect upon the city. 
Bridge construction in 
New York will go on at a 
rapid rate for the next 
decade. To unite the two 
great cities which now 
constitute the greater 











city, no less than four 


At Work on the New East River Bridge. 
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only a mile apart. The Brooklyn Bridge is, 
comparatively speaking, a new structure. It 
was opened for traffic in 1884. Nevertheless, 
the new span, while built on the same prin- 
ciple, will be very different in general ap- 
pearance. 

The contrast that will appeal most strik- 
ingly to the eye in a comparison of the two 
structures will be in the appearance of the 
great towers carrying the cables on which 
the bridges rest. In the Brooklyn Bridge 
these towers are of solid masonry for their 
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towers weigh five times as much as all the 
rest of the structure together. Of the East 
River Bridge they will weigh about the same 
as the main span. The substitution of steel 
for stone in bridge work is an American de- 
velopment. It has made American bridges 
the lightest and cheapest in the world. 

Next to the towers, the most unique feat- 
ure of the new bridge will be the great 
stiffening truss which will extend from pier 
to pier. In the past one difficulty with sus- 
pension bridges has been the swaying of the 
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The Viaduct at the End of Riverside Drive. 


The plan of which this Viaduct is a part, when « 





arried out, will make a drive along the Hudson River to Spuyten Duyvil, connecting there 


with a return drive on the Speedway along the Harlem River 


full height, and their dimensions bring home 
to every beholder an idea of solidity and 
strength. ‘‘Firm as the eternal hills whence 
we came,’’ they seem to say. In the new 
bridge the masonry piers will extend only a 
short distance above the water. The towers 
will be of skeleton steel construction. Slen- 
der and open, springing away to the height 
of 335 feet, they will look light and fragile 
beside the solid stone of the older bridge. 
But steel plates and angles are as durable as 
masonry, much cheaper, more elastic and 
easier to erect. Of the Brooklyn Bridge the 


main span due to the force of the winds or 
the shocks incident to traffic. The truss will 
prevent this, will give stability to the struc- 
ture and will relieve the strain which other- 
wise would come upon the towers and cables. 
It will be of steel, forty-five feet high, a 
great metal fence along each side of the 
bridge roadway. 

The work of building the East River 
Bridge may be said to have begun in 1892, 
when the charter for it was granted. It was 
not until three years later, however, that 
the plans were completed and the legal diffi- 
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The Speedway Along the Harlem River 


culties cleared away. Then the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, at that time two differ- 
ent municipalities, took up the matter and 
turned it over to a commission which has 
had it in charge since that time. In the 
spring of 1897 the work of actual construc- 
tion was begun and has since gone steadily 
on. The construction of the bridge began, 
as one might naturally suppose, with the 
laying of the foundations. But these have 
been built, contrary to natural supposition, 
from the top downward. The task of carry- 
ing the foundations to bed rock, beneath the 
water and mud of the river, has been accom- 
plished by means of caissons such as are 
now used in all underwater work of this na- 
ture. 

The tops of the four masonry piers of the 
completed bridge are to be twenty-three feet 
above high water. The towers will rise above 
them to the height of 335 feet, or sixty feet 
higher than those of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
The object in having loftier towers is to give 
a sharper deflection to the cables carrying 
the bridge platform than: there is in the 
older bridge. 

The main span of the bridge will be sup- 


ported by four cables, each one eighteen 
inches in diameter. The strands of the cable 
are to be three-sixteenths of an inch in dia- 
meter, and 68,000 of them will be required 
to make one of the big supports. Each sep- 
arate wire has a sustaining power of two 
and one-half tons, which makes the full cable 
strength equal to a strain of 170,000 tons. 

The cables will pass over the tops of the 
steel towers on great sliding saddles. Their 
weight and that which they will carry will 
be held in position by immense anchorages 
placed between 500 and 600 feet back of the 
bridge piers on each shore. These anchor- 
ages are of masonry, 100x150 feet, and to- 
gether will weigh when completed 160,000 
tons, or thirteen times as much as the main 
span of the bridge itself. 

The new bridge will be a mile and three- 
eighths in length, 135 feet above the water 
in the center, and 118 feet wide. It is in- 
tended to carry two elevated railroad tracks, 
four surface car tracks, carriage ways, foot 
and bicycle paths. It is estimated that the 
cost of the bridge proper will be $7,500,000, 
but with the expense of approaches the cost 
will more nearly reach $12,000,000. 
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The East River Bridge has been described 
somewhat at length because it is the model 
of the other three bridges which will be 
built about the city. One of these is to 
cross the river midway between the two 
bridges mentioned, a second is to be located 
about a mile above the East River Bridge 
and the third is to connect Manhattan with 
Long Island City. This will not be a sus- 
pension bridge, but a cantilever with one 
pier resting on the lower end of Blackwell’s 
Island. 

Although the new East River Bridge is to 
surpass the Brooklyn Bridge as an engineer- 
ing marvel, it is not likely to hold first place 
for long. It will be eclipsed almost as soon 
as it is finished by a great railway bridge 
across the Hudson between New York and 
New Jersey. It is promised that this will 
be the most wonderful span of its kind in 
the world; it will be nearly twice as large 
as any suspension bridge now in existence. 
Its steel towers will rise to the height of 
587 feet above high water, more than 250 


feet above the Statue of Liberty, and half 


again as high as the tallest skyscraper in 
the city. 
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Its main span will stretch 3,254 feet be- 
tween piers, twice as far as those of the 
3rooklyn and Kast River Bridges. The bridge 
complete will be more than two miles long. 

The purpose of the New York and New 
Jersey bridge is to afford entrance to the 
city for the various railroads now. having 
their terminals on the Jersey shore. When 
fully completed it will include an immense 
union terminal station in the vicinity of Sev- 
enth avenue and Fifty-first street, in New 
York. The construction of this bridge, like 
that of the East River Bridge, is in the 
hands of a commission. Contracts for a part 
of the work have been let, and the pro- 
moters of the project say that the bridge 
will be completed in seven years. It will 
cost $25,000,000, and with the land ap- 
proaches and the site for a terminal will in- 
volve the expenditure of fully $60,000,000. 
But it will be the Colossus among bridges. 

The effect of all these bridges with their 
lofty steel columns and slender spans will be 
very graceful and pleasing, and they will do 
much to give the city a distinctive and at- 
tractive character. The usefulness of the 
Brooklyn Bridge has been hampered and its 
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Blackwell’s Island and the East River. 


g Island City with Manhattan is to be built, the central pier to rest on the southern end of this Island. 


Ultimately 


a park will be made of this Island. 
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appearance impaired by inadequate ap- 
proaches. The new bridges will not suffer 
from this defect, for the approaches are to 
begin four or five blocks away, and by their 
artistic treatment the surrounding district 
will be greatly impoved. 

A movement which is proceeding so quiet- 
ly that few even of the residents of the 
metropolis appreciate its magnitude, is the 
extension of the city’s park system. At 
present New York has one of the most ex- 
tensive of park systems, including within its 
borders more than one hundred separate 
parks. Many of these are unimproved, how- 
ever, and the work that is going on now is 
the development of these various independ- 
ent parks into one complete system which 
shall extend from the great Botanical and 
Zoological Gardens of the Bronx to a vast 
ocean park near the present site of Coney 
Island. Not the least attractive system of 
the plan is the series of park roadways 
which is to connect all the more important 
of these recreation grounds so that it will 
be possible to drive from one end to the 
other of the great city along a succession 
of well-kept pleasure drives. In its entirety 
the system will take in the magnificent 
Riverside Drive with its view of the Hudson 
and the Palisades, the famous Speedway, 
Central Park, Fifth Avenue, one of the East 
River bridges, Brooklyn’s larger parks, and 
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Boulevards along the Narrows, the lower 
bay and the Atlantic itself. Thus will be 
formed a driveway which for the charm and 
diversity of its scenery will not be equalled 
in any other part of the world. 

Another park scheme now on foot in New 
York plans to convert the islands in the 
Kast River at present occupied by penal and 
charitable institutions into public pleasure 
grounds. These islands occupy some of the 
most charming and healthful spots about 
the city, and there seems to be no good 
reason why they should be devoted to the 
criminal and the vicious, who could be cared 
for even better at some place further re- 
moved from the city. It is likely that when 
it becomes necessary to renew the buildings 
occupied by these institutions the city will 
take over the islands for park purposes. 

It is generally agreed that the water front 
along the Hudson is to be the scene of the 
future great naval parades and land spec- 
tacles of the city. Riverside Drive is now 
being extended to cross the valley above 
Grant’s Tomb on an immense viaduct. Along 
this course will be placed the great monu- 
ments, arches and other decorative memor- 
ials which are now planned or may in the 
future be erected. The result will be to 
make this an especially magnificent portion 
of the city, and one worthy of any fétes of 
which it may be made the scene. 




















How the Proposed Bridge Across tne Hudson River Will Look 


Showing in foreground proposed Manhattan Terminal for railroads, which end now on the « rsey shor 
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OR, THE COBRA'S GEM 


By MARY J. SAFFORD 


HEW! What a change! From the 
stinging cold and frost of a Boston 
December twilight into the warmth 

and luxury of Fred Forester’s drawing- 
rooms, filled with treasures gathered during 
his residence in the East, arranged with an 
artist’s eye for harmony of color by his 
young wife, herself —Fred’s friends declared 

the gem of his collection. Thanks to her 
good taste, spite of the exquisite carvings 
in ivory, the glittering Benares brass, the 
superb rugs and hangings, the teakwood 
tables, black as ebony, and even, in a far 
corner, a sinister-browed heathen god, cap- 
tured in the loot of a temple, the handsome 
apartments did not suggest a museum, as 
the rooms of those who have a fad for col- 
lecting curios are apt to do. 

Fred and I were college chums, and after 
graduating, while | devoted myself to study- 
ing law, he set off for Calcutta to wind up 
some business connected with the big East 
Indian house in which his grandfather had 
amassed a fortune, and—incidentally—to 
enjoy all the pleasures Anglo-Indian society 
could offer a handsome, gay young fellow 
with plenty of rupees in his pocket. 

Now he had returned to his native city, 
bringing with him, besides the collection of 
curios, his beautiful wife, the daughter of 
an English army officer, stationed in the 
hill-country, and a Hindoo attendant whose 
brown skin and white turban harmonized ad- 
mirably with his Oriental surroundings. 

I had been invited to share a family din- 
ner, and immediately after my arrival Ali 
appeared to summon us to the meal, during 
which many highly seasoned East Indian 
delicacies were served in china fragile as 
an eggshell. 

Mrs. Forester was looking unusually love- 
ly in a soft, pale-blue crépe, richly embroid- 


ered, whose clinging folds lent additional 
grace to her slender figure, while its color 
deepened the gold of her hair and the violet 
hue of her eyes. She had promised to attend 
a lecture on dress reform to be given at her 
next-door neighbor’s, and | laughingly ac- 
cused her of having done her best to destroy 
the effect of the speaker’s arguments. 

We went with her to the door, through 
which with a nod and a smile she vanished, 
leaving us .to spend our first evening to- 
gether since Fred’s return. 

‘*Let’s go to my den, old fellow,’’ he said, 
as we descended the broad stone steps and 
turned toward his house. ‘‘Constance won’t 
come home till after ten, and, meanwhile, 
we’ll have a smoke and talk over old times.’’ 

Five minutes later, occupying comfortable 
armchairs before the open fire, while the 
blue haze dear to smokers gathered slowly 
in the pleasant room, we began to discuss 
the haps and mishaps of our classmates dur- 
ing the years since, standing on the threshold 
of active life, we had said farewell to fair 
Harvard. 

After an hour’s chat, in which I had been 
the principal speaker, I suddenly exclaimed: 

‘‘This is reversing the old order of things 
with a vengeance, Fred. You used to tell 
the greatest number of yarns of any fellow 
in Holworthy, and never were known to spoil 
a good story by sticking too closely to the 
truth. You must have brought back marvel- 
ous tales from India, the land of wonders— 
an excursion into space in your astral body 
at the very least. Come, it’s only nine 
o’clock, bring a little romance into the life 
of a hard-working lawyer by relating some 
of your Oriental adventures. First, though, 
tell me a little about the natives. Are they 
really the treacherous rascals the English 


would have us believe? Is a pistol meal 
4 
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your pillow a necessary part of the bed fur- 
niture ?”’ 

‘The most treacherous —and 
loyal,’’ replied Fred, slowly. ‘‘Ali, here, 
risked his life’’-—the color faded from his 
face as he paused a moment, then added: 
‘*T brought him home with me because I 
knew it was the only way to save him. Even 
now, I cannot be sure that she will not send 
some stealing shadow—-—’’ 


the most 
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A glance, swift as a sword-flash, passed 
between the Hindoo and the speaker. The 
expression in the eyes of both was the same, 
and unmistakable —glad relief. Why should 
the news of a woman’s horrible death be a 
message of joy to these men? 

Ali murmured a few words which I could 
not understand, and glided out again. 

‘‘What did he say, Fred?’’ I asked, with 
eager curiosity. 
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“Why should the news of a woman's horrible death be a message of joy to these men 


He started, for Ali had entered in his 
usual noiseless fashion, holding in his slen- 
der brown hand a silver tray containing sev- 
eral letters. The upper envelope, a thin blue 
one, had a foreign stamp. Fred opened it, 
glanced quickly down the page, paling and 
flushing as he read the closely written lines, 
then, looking at Ali, he said in a low tone: 
‘“‘The Sahib Foster’s daughter is dead,’’ 
adding, with a sudden catching of the breath 
as he turned the page, ‘‘bitten by a cohra'’’ 


“*He was thanking God 
my friend, quietly. 

I sat gazing at him with eyes which 
doubtless expressed the horror that was tak- 
ing possession of me, for he suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“You won’t blame me when you hear my 
story—the end has come to-night. This 
letter has removed the dread that has haunt- 
ed me incessantly ever since the evening 
just one year ago—when the horrible thing 


his god,’’ replied 























Naja-Kallu 


happened. I can look at Constance now with- 
out fearing that every day of our happiness 
may be the last. While that beautiful devil 
lived she was not safe an hour. And the 
worst agony was the knowledge that the 
fault was partly my own.’’ 

He went to the door, gave Ali an order, 
sprung the lock, and, turning to his desk, 
he touched a spring and took from a secret 
drawer a small, round ivory box exquisitely 
carved. Removing the lid, he passed it to 
me. His hand shook and I braced my nerves 


to meet whatever horror the tiny casket con-. 


tained, but it held nothing more terrible 
than a ring of very heavy yellow gold, in 
which was set a jewel. I could not see the 
gem distinctly, and though by no means a 
coward, I hesitated to touch &, and glanced 
at Fred, asking: 

**Poisoned ?”’ 

“‘Oh, no,’’ he answered, but his set feat- 
ures were strangely pale; ‘‘look at it. It 
was a wedding gift to Constance, and the 
setting is a fine specimen of the work of 
Indian goldsmiths.”’ 

Ashamed of my fear, I lifted the little 
ring from its case and examined the gem, 
but inetead of the marvelous sapphire or 
ruby I expected, | saw a semi-opaque pol- 
ished yellowish stone, in which I could dis- 
cover no special beauty. 

‘*Well?’’ I asked at last. ‘‘I can’t say 
that I admire it, but I suppose it is very 
rare.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered in an unsteady tone, 
betraying repressed emotion. ‘‘There is not 
another ring like it in the world, and I hope 
there never will be. The price of a naja-kallu 
is a life. True, that means less in India than 
it does here. But hold the gem in your shut 
hand—the ring is too small for your finger 

a few minutes, while I tell you why, even 
now, | cannot look at the thing without a 
shudder. I haven’t seen it before since the 
night I took it from my darling. 

‘You remember that I went to Calcutta 
to settle some business for my grandfather. 
One of the correspondents with whom the 
firm had had extensive dealings lived on an 
immense cinnamon plantation, surrounded 
by vast jungles, which afforded rare sport 
in tiger shooting, and also bred numbers of 
cobras, some of which were occasionally 
found on the edges of the grounds, though 
they never came near the bungalow, which 
stood in the center. Soon after my arrival I 
was invited to spend a week there, and 
eagerly accepted, for I had heard rumors in 
Calcutta of Miss Foster’s wonderful beauty. 
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Her mother was said to have been the daugh- 
ter of a rajah who had taken part in the 
Mutiny and killed himself to avoid falling 
into the hands of the English. 

“‘The young lady had returned from Eng- 
land just before | reached India, and I con- 
fess that she completely turned my head. 
She was really a glorious creature with the 
soft dark eyes and graceful movements of 
her mother’s race. I sat with her on the 
veranda of the bungalow the last evening of 
my visit, while the stars burned in the blue- 
black sky and the night air was heavy with 
fragrance. No wonder that, under the spell 
of those eyes, | whispered words which, in 
the sunlight of the next morning I wished 
unsaid, for out of the glamor of her pres- 
ence I knew I did not really love her. Un- 
pleasant tales had reached me of cruelties 
to native servants, and once | saw her soft 
eyes fairly blaze with sudden wrath at a 
luckless fellow who, in offering a cup of tea 
stumbled and spilled part of the contents 
over his mistress’ sleeve—his brown skin 
turned actually livid, and his teeth chattered 
as he stammered an excuse. The lovely eyes 
smiled on me the next instant as sweetly as 
before, but the terror in the man’s face 
haunted me. 

‘*I took my leave, half promising to re- 
turn a few weeks later for some tiger shoot- 
ing, and then—promptly forgot almost the 
very existence of Sahib Foster and his daugh- 
ter, for two days after my return to Cal- 
cutta I met Constance. When her visit was 
over | followed her to the hill country, ob- 
tained Major Vivian’s consent to our mar- 
riage, and in less than three months—Eng- 
lish people, luckily, don’t believe in long 
engagements—-wedding cards were sent to 
all our friends. 

‘‘To my surprise, a note soon came from 
Mr. Foster warmly congratulating me, and 
insisting that I should bring my bride to the 
plantation for a few days. Another note 
from Miss Foster to Constance cordially 
repeated the invitation. Constance, who 
like all English children, had spent her 
school days away from India, wished to 
see the plantation, and much relieved to 
find that my colossal vanity, as I mentally 
termed it, had led me to mistake a girl’s 
gracious reception of my pretty speeches 
for -a warmer feeling, I wrote accepting 
the proffered hospitality, naming Thursday 
of the following week as the date of our 
arrival.”’ 

Pausing a moment, he lowered the light 
till only the open fire illumined the room, 
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saying at the same moment, ‘‘Look at the 
ring now.”’ 

I opened my hand and with a startled ex- 
clamation, dropped the uncanny thing, which 
lay flashing on the floor with a vivid green 
hue like a baleful eye. It had rolled some 
distance, and lay on a rich 
crimson rug, still emitting 
the greenish light, which 
in contrast to its former 
lusterless yellow hue—had 
so astonished me. 

The electric lamps, at 
Fred’s touch, blazed up 
again, and the green flashes 
paled under their brilliant 
glow. _ After an instant’s 
silence, he went on with 
his story. 

‘“We reached the bunga- 
low just at nightfall. Its 
wide verandas, in honor of 
the bride, were hung with 
Chinese lanterns, and after 
a hasty but cordial recep- 
tion from Mr. Foster, who 
apologized for his daugh- 
ter’s absence—we had ar- 
rived half an hour earlier 
than we were expected 
we were shown to our 
rooms to dress for dinner, 
a ceremony observed as 
punctiliously by Anglo-In- 
dians as by Englishmen. 

“‘Just as I was ready, 
Constance came in from 
her dressing-room, bringing 
the ivory box and a note 
requesting her to accept 
the trifle for a bridal gift, 
and wear the ring that 
night. We wondered what 
the curious gem could be, 
then I slipped it on her 
slender finger, and we went 
to join our hosts. 

‘*No welcome could have 
been more cordial than the 
smiling one bestowed upon us by Haidee, 
who in her draperies of white and gold, 
with jewels of fabulous value blazing on 
her arms and among the coils of her black 
hair, looked like an Kastern princess. My 
fair, delicate Constance, with her sweet face 
and dainty figure, seemed completely cast 
into the shade. 

‘‘Very gay was our dinner, served as ex- 
quisitely as if we had been in Paris, with an 
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added charm lent by the foreign surround- 
ings. 

‘*The moon was shining radiantly, and as 
usual in India, when the meal was over, we 
went out upon the veranda, where Mr. Fos- 
ter and I lit our cigars, and Constance, with 


seer 


If she should stir a finger——’”’ 


her hostess, walked down the flight of steps 
into the grounds. I saw their light dresses 
flitting to and fro; then Ali came to the 
house for rugs, which he spread over a low, 
grassy bank under the shade of a group of 
trees. 

‘Soon after, Haidee rose, and cross- 
ing the stretch of lawn, stood below the 
veranda. What a vision of beauty she 
was! A line from the ‘Dream of Fair 
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Women’ flashed through my mind as I looked 
at her. 


“A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow—bound with burning gold!” 


‘Her lips were smiling, but her eyes had 
lost their softness; something in the glance 
that met mine made me start up with a feel- 
ing strangely akin to fear, as she spoke: 

‘**Mr. Forester, your wife wishes you to 
enjoy the moonlight with her. It is a per- 
fect night—one of those which make us feel 
as though we would gladly live forever in 
this beautiful world.’ 

‘‘T ran down the steps and crossed the 
lawn to join Constance. 

‘‘She was sitting in the shadow of the 
largest tree, with her fair face turned to- 
ward me, but her eyes were following the 
swift flight of a number of the brilliant East 
Indian fire-flies darting to and fro through 
the air around her. Her hand looked like a 
bit of carved ivory as it lay on the dark In- 
dian rug, at her side, and the ring, the only 
one she wore, sparkled with the vivid green 
light you have just seen. The thick turf 
deadened the sound of my steps, and I was 
within a hundred yards of her when I saw in 
the dusk beyond something that made my 
heart stop beating. I stood as if paralyzed 

a word, a movement would cost my dar- 
ting’s life. My eyes are keen, and more and 
more clearly from the surrounding dusk ap- 
peared the brown body and hooded heed of 
the Terror of India-—-the deadly cobra. It 
was moving stealthily forward —I saw the 
space between the swaying head and the 
little hand lessen inch by inch—it was al- 
most within striking distance, and yet no 
plan to save her had entered my burning 
brain. If she shouid stir a finger -?? 

His voice shook, he paused, then, trying 
to control the tremor in his tones, added: 

‘*No words can describe the agony of that 
one moment. Even now, in my dreams, I 
see the stealthy approach of that hooded 
Doom and wake bathed in cold perspiration. 
I dared not stir, the slightest movement 
would be her death warrant. And there she 
sat watching the dance of the fire-flies. Sud- 
denly the snake raised its hideous head high- 
er, my eyes grew dim and | leaped forward, 
knowing the blow was coming and resolved 
to share her fate. At the same instant there 
was a flash in the moonlight, a cry from 
Constance. Her death shriek? No, as I 
clasped her in my arms Ali shouted, ‘Safe, 
Sahib,’ and I saw the cobra’s dull brown 
body writhing on the ground. 


‘‘My wife’s scream had, of course, been 
heard at the bungalow. The servants tlocked 
around us with exclamations of terror and 
wonder—the cobra was one of the largest 
ever seen in the neighborhood. Mr. Foster, 
amid expressions of astonishment—it was 
several years since one had been killed in 
the grounds—warmly praised Ali’s courage 
and skill in severing the snake’s head. 
Haidee, who had followed her father, said 
slowly in a low, sweet voice: 

“* “T shall know how to reward you for 
this, Ali.’ But her eyes—— 

‘“‘We went to our rooms at once. Con- 
stance had suffered little from the shock 
she had known nothing of the danger till it 
was over—and was soon quietly asleep. | 
could not close my eyes. A little after mid- 
night I heard a slight noise on the veranda 
outside my dressing-room, then a low whis- 
per, ‘Sahib, Sahib!’ 

‘‘It was Ali’s voice, and I admitted him. 
‘Naja-kallu, najd-kallu,’* he muttered. 
‘Take it from the Mem-Sahib’s hand or the 
cobras will kill her. The young mistress 
gave the ring because she loved the Sahib. 
Ali must go to-night. Will find you again in 
the country across the big water.’ 

‘“‘The next morning he was missing. I had 
had enough of India, and hastened my de- 
parture as muchas possible. We left a week 
after, and the night we arrived in New York 
Ali walked into our rooms at the Windsor 
as quietly as if he had stepped out of them 
five minutes before. How did he manage it? 
I don’t know. But neither he nor I have felt 
sure of our lives a moment until since I read 
that letter an hour ago. He once told me 
that Haidee’s mother had some strange se- 
crets which, though she died young, she 
transmitted to her daughter. My dear fel- 
low, India is a country with whose mysteries 
Europeans will do wisely not to meddle. 
This secret of the naja-kallu is one of them. 
The gem set in that ring has the power to 
attract the cobra. But Ali, in spreading the 
rugs, had seen the flash of the naja-Kallu 
and knew what would follow. He had not 
noticed it before—for the stone remains dull 
and lusterless as you first saw it until warmed 
by the heat of the hand. There were plenty 
of cobras in the jungle around the bungalow, 
and Haidee only needed to invite Constance 
to the bank under the trees “6 

He paused a moment, then, with a sigh of 
intense relief, added: 

‘‘She is safe now—do you want the ring 
for a souvenir of India?’’ 


*Cobra-stone. 
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An Atlantic Liner, the ‘“‘Lahn,’’ After a Mid-winter Voyage. 
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HOSE who insist upon traveling regard- 
less of expense and in the best company 
may yet hold all sea voyages as pro- 

tracted nightmares, and they will seek the 
shortest route and the swiftest packet with 
little care for conscious existence on the 
high seas. In other words, they travel as 
parcels sent by express rather than as in- 
telligent passengers. Consequently they will 
continue to throng the great Atlantic ferry, 
caring nothing for the lonely and primitive 
charm of the wide, gray ocean beyond the 
Golden Gate. But there are some who re- 
new their youth whenever they dream of 
sailing to the Far East and the islands of 
the South Sea. 

Taking New York as the port of departure, 
we find the nearer ports of Europe at the fol- 
lowing distances: Queenstown, 2,828 miles; 
Liverpool, 3,053; Havre, 3,169; Gibraltar, 
3,204. All these are in nautical miles, of 
course; if any reason for reducing them to 
statute miles can be imagined, these figures 
may be increased fifteen per cent. The cir- 
cuit can be continued in the same direction 
to Yokohama, whence the distance to San 
Francisco is 4,536 miles, and to Vancouver 
or ports on Puget Sound some 250 miles 
These estimates cover the shortest 
navigable routes; in the Atlantic such 
routes are closely followed—except for a 
diversion of about 120 miles during the sea- 
son of drifting ice; in the Pacific most 
steamers find their profit in touching at Hono- 
lulu, which is 2,100 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and 3,400 from Yokohama, so that 
the visit costs 1,000 miles of navigation. 

If more remote terminals are considered, 
we find steamers plying to Hamburg from 
New York in 3,600 miles; to Antwerp, 3,370 
miles, and to Naples, 4,190 miles. Steamers 
from San Francisco extend their voyage to 
Shanghai, 6,700 miles, and Hongkong, 7,500 
miles, after leaving Japan. Other lines 
cruise beyond the equator, touching at Hono- 
lulu, Apia—Stevenson’s ‘‘second turn to 
the left’’-—and Auckland on their way to 
Sydney, and covering nearly 7,200 miles. 
There is no traffic between the Pacific states 
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and the Philippines by direct steamers, 
though Spanish and English lines connect 
them via Asia and Europe, and a Japanese 
line to Australia proposes to call at Manila. 
The fleet of army transports rarely makes 
the direct voyage in 6,215 miles; it is 
convenient for them to coal at Nagasaki, 
and reasons have been found for sending 
them to Guam and Honolulu, thus length- 
ening the track to 7,185 miles. 

Translating distances into time suggests 
that artificial limitations delay passages 
across the Pacific. While the run from New 
York to Queenstown has been cut close to 
five days, it requires sixteen days to cross 
from San Francisco to Yokohama via Hono- 
lulu. Thus thrice the time is required to 
make double the distance in the Pacific, the 
daily run falling from nearly 550 miles to 
something less than 350. Of course, this re- 
duction rests on strict commercial princi- 
ples. Companies in the Pacific trade are not 
forced to renew their steamers in order to 
take advantage of the latest improvements 
in engineering. Infact, it is doubtful wheth- 
er the old types of single-screw steamers 
have not wasted coal. Yet it is certain 
that the saving of fuel is a controlling 
factor in the calculations of those who man- 
age lines of ocean steamers, and that they 
refrain from driving their vessels at full 
speed accordingly. There is no need of citing 
a scientific formula to show that a moderate 
increase of speed multiplies resistance and 
its equivalents in power and fuel in a star- 
tling ratio. High speed is an advertisement 
to attract passengers; where freight is the 
main interest economy is inevitable. Even 
the famous Peninsular and Oriental—though 
more Jargely subsidized than all the Trans- 
atlantic and Transpacific lines combined—is 
allowed to carry passengers and mails at a 
speed far below that demanded by the public 
which sails from New York. Everywhere 
east of Suez and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains coal is dear, and time is a less costly 
object of consumption. Of course, millions 
of tons of freight and thousands of passen- 
gers are likewise carried across the Atlantic 
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at the modest speed of 300 miles a day— 
but they do not boast of the experience. 
Economy would seem to enforce the use 
of the shortest routes in crossing wide ex- 
panses. But these routes throw too far to 
the northward in both oceans, skirting the 
sinister shoals about Sable Island and pierc- 
ing vast fields of hovering fog and drifting 
ice in the Atlantic, and finding more wind, 
fog and chill in the Pacific than the tourist 
cares to encounter. Indeed, the line from 
Puget Sound would lead through the unsur- 
veyed passes of the Aleutian chain of islands 
and the fog banks of the ‘‘Smoky Sea.”’ 
Therefore, those steamers which do not go 
to Honolulu follow a modified great circle 
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route and perform an extra day’s steaming. 

The natural man is apt to resent the no- 
tion that a ship crossing from San Francisco 
to Yokohama, both in about thirty-seven de- 
grees north latitude, can gain time by going 
up to the uncomfortable parallel of forty- 
eight degrees. Why not steer due west, ac- 
cepting the indications of chart and compass 
as showing the straight course? The great 
circle track is a sprawling curve on the 
chart, and there must be frequent changes 
of compass course if it is to be followed. 
When the Spanish conquest of the Philip- 
pines was inaugurated in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the pilot found that the return voyage 
to Mexico could only be made by standing to 
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the northward along the coast of Japan, 
crossing the ocean in high latitudes, and 
sailing down the coast of California after 
sighting land above the Golden Gate. Be- 
sides the hardship of cool weather the chron- 
iclers reckoned that the galleons had to sail 
nearly twice as far in returning as they did 
in making a westerly course in the latitude 
of Guam. But the constraint imposed by 
prevailing winds really saved distance as 
well as time. The earlier navigators hoped 
that the trade winds might change with the 
seasons like the monsoons of the China Sea, 
but they had to accept a great circle route 
without realizing its advantages. But their 
successors find the calculation simple enough: 
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‘Keep her east-northeast, and call me in 
two weeks,’’ is said to be the formula by 
which the captain of a Pacific Mail steamer 
used to put his mates in charge after get- 
ting clear of Japan. Indeed, this course 
would involve the requisite serial changes 
along the great circle route to San Fran- 
cisco. 

In the Pacific steamers can vary their 
courses according to the judgment of the 
captain concerning the effect of wind and 
weather upon the speed, safety or comfort 
of the voyage. In the Atlantic regular lanes 
are prescribed, a northern route from Au- 
gust to January, a southern route during the 
remainder of the year. West-bound steamers 
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follow the northern edge of these bands, 
while those bound for Europe keep some 
fifty miles to the southward during most of 
the voyage. The northern tracks approach 


more nearly to a great circle, and hence av- 
erage 120 miles, or four to six hours’ steam- 
ing, shorter than the lower and safer route. 
recommending 


The natural conditions 
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as the latitude of New York, and as far east 
as the middle of the Atlantic. From south- 
west courses they are banished by the ever- 
faithful Gulf Stream. Obviously there is an 
element of danger in these armadas of ice, 
especially as they haunt one of the most 
foggy regions of the ocean world. The huge 
fleet of sailing ships which carries a million 
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The Steamer “Willamette,” Discharging Freight at Skaguay, Alaska. 


these lanes of safety relate chiefly to the 
movements of ice. Various perverse and ob- 
scure factors bring the Arctic fields and 
bergs off the southeast coast of Newfound- 
land early in the spring; the Gulf Stream is 
warm enough to make short work of the thin- 
ner floes, but the bergs linger well into the 
summer, sometimes wandering as far south 


tons of wheat from our Pacific states to Eu- 
rope after. every harvest often pays toll to 
the Antarctic ice to the northward and east- 
ward of Cape Horn. But accidents are rare 
in the North Atlantic, and half a generation 
has elapsed since an ocean grayhound star- 
tled her passengers by charging an iceberg 
at full speed-— without serious results, thanks 
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to the collision bulkhead and water-tight 
compartments. In every latitude within the 
limits of commercial cruising the Pacific is 
an ice-free ocean, though whalers seek their 
prey on the margins of ice fields in Bering 
Sea, and impatient gold hunters may hurry 
northward before the floe has retreated. 

No immunity from fog can be promised in 
either ocean. San Francisco is notorious for 
attracting the wandering banks which cruise 
along the Californian coast. Fog as a set- 
tled layer prevails during the summer from 
Cape Cod to Newfoundland, and often en- 
shrouds half the track of a steamer bound 
from New York to Liverpool. The Pacific 
fog bank is more nomadic, taking the form 
of a low cloud or snow-clad sierra—until 
it envelopes a ship and obliterates sun and 
sea. But the belt of fog is never visited by 
ice or thronged by fishing boats. 

There is a North Atlantic tradition, which 
causes some discomfort to seamen and 
fishermen who are forced to cruise in or 
near the lanes adopted by steamship lines. 
Sailing ships cannot always regard the 
warnings printed on the pilot charts. Yet it 
is generally believed that the liners run at 
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where fog may defeat any degree of vigil- 
ance. Moreover, at low speeds it is less easy 
to make a swift change of course to avoid 
a vessel which suddenly reveals herself. 
Above all, it is safer for a steamer to ram 
than to be rammed; in the former case the 
wedge-shaped bow of massive strength 
cleaves the obstruction; otherwise a blow 
may strike the broadside and penetrate the 
vast space devoted to machinery, which com- 
partments are only half filled, and where 
there is room for an inrush of water. There 
are plenty of tragic instances of great liners 
sunk by such blows, though delivered by 
sailing vessels of trifling tonnage. 

During most of his voyage the master of 
a Pacific steamer would be puzzled to get his 
ship into collision—unless he left his course 
in search of reported dangers, rocks and 
coral islands marked on the chart. Even 
then he would miss his aim three times out 
of five, since these dangers are generally 
misplaced and often non-existent. But he 
has to finish his westward run by steaming 
through a thousand miles of junk-infested 
waters along the shores of Japan and China 
Accidents do happen in these regions, par- 











Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, One of the Picturesque Spots for Coast Touring on the Pacific Ocean. 


full speed with little change during fogs and 
snow storms, and may thus cut down fishing 
smacks and lumber schooners with hardly a 
shock to sleeping passengers sheltered by 
the mighty fabric of steel. The logic is 
sinple enough: The faster a steamer goes 
the less time she spends in the danger space, 


ticularly as many junks are ill-manned and 
unlighted. But the international rule of the 
road as interpreted by courts of admiralty 
holds masters of steamers to a strict respon- 
sibility. 

For sailing ships prevailing winds dictate 
the track to ve followed. Steamers can sim- 
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plify their calculations, but they do not 
willingly blunder into storm centers or 
struggle against settled adverse winds. Yet 
the best routes across the Atlantic are not 
far from the easterly bend of the average 
track of cyclones. Nor is the Pacific voyage 
altogether outside the range of typhoons. 
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ship providing for the handling of steamers 
under all conditions. 

It is said that big liners can heave to in 
the worst weather by simply stopping the 
engines and lying with the wind on the 
quarter. Shorter and slower ships had to 
keep way enough to avoid falling off and 














The British Bark, “*Willscott,”’ Dismasted Feb. 13, 
3. » Mies. 


Many of these storms ravage the Philippines 
and the coasts of China, but Japan escapes 
with an average of three in a year. In both 
seas revolving storms follow similar tracks, 
originating to the eastward of tropical archi- 
pelagoes—Antilles or Philippines—skirting 
a continent, and then crossing to the east- 
ward in high latitudes. To passengers these 
calculations chiefly suggest discomfort ; cap- 
tains find it worth while to modify their 
course or even to reduce speed or lie to in 
heavy weather. A gale keeps a fifteen knot 
steamer down to ten knots, and a hurricane 
imposes strains and shocks which may dis- 
able the motive power of an old-fashioned 
steamer. Progress has already secured the 
safety of ships from the entrance of water 

except in case of grounding or collision— 
and the use of twin screws and the subdivi- 
sion of machinery spaces promise equal se- 
curity for propulsion. But these improve- 
ments should go hand in hand with the study 
of winds and weather, and the new seaman- 
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wallowing in the trough of the sea-—which 
might involve rolls of forty degrees each 
way, rolls which one hates to remember. 
Fortunately, increased length and tonnage 
have nearly made an end of the nautical af- 
fliction known as pitching. Sails used to help 
in lying to as well as in steadying the ship 
to keep a single screw immersed in solid wa- 
ter to prevent the waste and annoyance of 
‘‘racing’’ when the blades cut the surface. 
But when sails have to be furled their top 
hamper becomes a drag, and no calculation 
will justify their retention in a full-powered 
steamer. 

Returning to gossip about the weather— 
of which wind is the only factor of import- 
ance to those who follow the sea—we find 
that the Pacific has some right to its com- 
fortable name. There is peace in a steady 
trade wind, and excessive calm along the 
equator. Even the North Pacific is generally 
moderate, though rarely placid. As the 
Golden Gate is the only inlet through which 
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winds from the chilly Northwest can reach 
the immense hot valleys of California, 
San Francisco has the dusty canyons of its 
streets and the sun-scorched slopes of its 
hills swept by exasperating breezes every 
afternoon from April to September. Yet 
the figures show New York as a greater 
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The Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamer, “Idzumi Maru,” Entering the Dock 


at Seattle. 


sufferer from wind than her Pacific rival. 
Only in the east the bitter northwest winds 
come in winter when human nature has 
ceased to resist or complain, while the 
Californian breezes blow dust on acres of 
blossom. California rarely faces a gale in 
summer, while the cyclone claims all seasons 
off Cape Hatteras and the Great Bank. 

The tourist who is able to pay for his 
choice can take passage in a big steamer 
and stow himself in a berth amidships, 
‘‘where least motion is felt,’? and so defy 
the tempest. Even then, unless he cease to 
dress and dine, he will prefer smooth seas. 
Unfortunately, this luxury cannot be guar- 
anteed him. The Atlantic is easily first in 
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the variety and viciousness of the waves 
created by cyclones and currents, but the 
Pacific has mighty ridges ‘‘blown rolling 
from the sunset to the dawn,’’ and no steam- 
er fails to acknowledge their supremacy. In 
the Japan Current and the Formosa Channel, 
as elsewhere in confused currents and shoal 
water, all sorts of 
choppy seas make 
for discomfort at 
certain seasons. 

Until passengers 
learn seamanlike 
thankfulness for 
smooth seas and 
clear horizons, 
there will be grum- 
bling about tem- 
peratures, especial- 
ly from furnace- 
heated Americans, 
accustomed to the 
stifling palace car. 
But it is so easy to 
provide rugs and 
garments to meet 
any degree of cold 
within the narrow 
range of marine 
temperatures, that 
no rational person 
can be deprived of 
fresh air unless the 
spray drives him 
from the deck, or 
unless he is too 
— seasick to lift his 
head. As these 
conditions prevail 
over sO many in 
the Atlantic, some 
go unprepared to 
take advantage of 
the moderation of the Pacific—which is con- 
demned as gray, monotonous and chilly with- 
out much regard for thermometers. 

Of course, the passenger lists are cosmo- 
politan on all oceans; in the Pacific they rest 
upon a substratum of nameless, but not un- 
profitable Orientals. The exclusion acts limit 
the Chinese immigration to ‘‘merchants’’ 
and the ‘‘native-born.’’ The Japanese roams 
unchecked, unless he is caught with a la- 
bor contract or a contagious disease in his 
possession. Honolulu has had the bulk of 
this traffic hitherto—especially since the 
semi-annexation of the islands. But the con- 
tinent now draws more than its quota. The 
Filipino does not emigrate, choosing rather 
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to hide in his native jungles. It may be 
hoped that he will follow his Japanese pro- 
totype by coming over as a schoolboy-—if 
fate is resolved to make America responsi- 
ble for his future. 

The first cabin has a more interesting 
variety in its list. Tourists and tea tasters, 
sightseers and silk buyers make up the reg- 
ular traffic. Naval officers of all nationali- 
ties, consuls and diplomats of the migratory 
type which is allowed to represent America, 
missionaries and their families—Rev. J. B., 
wife and six children, with a colleague lead- 
ing a similar flock, appearing in the schedule 
of recent arrivals from the Far East in a 
single steamer—these fill staterooms, though 
they may not swell profits under the estab- 
lished allowance of reduced fares for these 
classes and their families. 

Intermediate stations serve to mitigate 
the monotony of voyages, especially if at- 
tractive ports or islands are available. It is 
now proposed to make some harbor in New- 
foundland a terminal for mails and express 
passengers, establishing rail and ferry con- 
nections with the American continent after 
the analogy of Queenstown in Ireland. The 
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ing for coal and cargo in Nagasaki or Hong- 
kong. The Far East has a vast amphibious 
population, predatory as well as migratory 
in its habits, and all the more interesting 
for that. He who cares for curio hunting 
should not despise the exhibits made by 
those who seek trade in sampans and ob- 
struct gangways with bric-a-brac. Bargains 
can be found afloat and missed ashore. 
Steamship companies do their share in 
promoting comfort by providing seaworthy 
vessels and equipping them with electric 
lights, ventilating fans, distilling plants, 
and ice machines, and eliminating upholstery 
and all fittings which hold moisture, and 
thereby create smells. One has to be middle- 
aged to appreciate the sanitary progress 
inaugurated about 1870. In the Pacific trade 
the tendency toward increased tonnage and 
the use of twin screws will make for whole- 
some comfort—without upsetting the bal- 
ance sheet of the improvers. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company has actually or- 
dered a pair of noble steamers of some 10,- 
000 tons; the Great Northern proposes to 
double that tonnage in steamers plying from 
Puget Sound to the Far East. Of course, 
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scheme is fifty years old and not particular- 
ly plausible to the seafaring intelligence. 
The use of Honolulu as a port of call seems 
justified by economical conditions—though 
it may add a thousand miles to the journey. 
As arelief and recreation to passengers the 
call is a manifest success. Japan offers even 
greater attractions for those who can afford 
to take their globe-trotting easily, and to 
avail themselves of stop-over privileges. 
Even the most hurried of mortals finds a 
certain pleasure in the swift impressions of 
scenery and social customs gathered in 
steaming through the Inland Sea or in wait- 
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Buildings, Victoria, B. C. 


freight is the principal object, but there 
may be some gain in speed, as there will 
surely be in steadiness. All these steamers 
are to be of American construction and to 
fly the American flag under our queer navi- 
gation laws. But cosmopolitanism is creep- 
ing in; not only do we find three groups of 
steamers sailing in peaceful alternation and 
under kindred management from San Fran- 
cisco, under the ensigns of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, but we hear 
of ships that have been allowed to change 
their colors with slight regard for ancient 
prejudice. Thus the finest steamer now 
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crossing from San Francisco has borne three 
flags in as many years, always under the 
command of a most unmitigated American 
seaman and always manned by a trustworthy 
crew of Chinese. 

Besides the direct routes across either 
ocean there are lateral or coastwise cruises 
north and south from New York or San 
Francisco. But the Pacific seems to have the 
more tempting excursions, offering glaciers, 
volcanoes and gold mines for those who go 
North in summer, and flowers and sunshine in 
every port from Panama to Point Concep- 
cion and the Santa Barbara channel at all 
seasons. There are duller and dearer ways 
of spending a month than to follow the trail 
of the Argonauts across the Isthmus by tak- 
ing a steamer passage between New York 
and San Francisco. 

Those who travel for intellectual pleasure 
and profit must attend to associations and 
traditions, as well as .to new-fangled theo- 
ries of commerce and politics. Commercial 
and ‘industrial expansion may come to pass, 
and the Orient may be overwhelmed by com- 
monplace and materialism, with cargoes of 
cotton and iron as outward and visible signs 
and commercial travelers as heralds. But 
there are some who will prefer to sail in 
advance of this wave of progress, in the 
hope of seeing Orientals and Kanakas before 


THE 
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HE undergraduate world is a very com- 
plete little world; its problems are very 
serious, its struggles are entirely ab- 

sorbing. All the rest of life, the Outside, is 
a great, hazy necessity into which unfortu- 
nate graduates are projected, to return as 
early and as often as possible that they may 
sit on frat-house steps, and sing, and talk 
reminiscently of the old days. 

But once every year or so a jagged corner 
breaks off this outside world, falling roughly 
into an undergraduate niche and showing by 
misery and misunderstanding how undesir- 
able the Outside is. Then it is that the fool- 
ish student laughs recklessly and speaks 
without thought; and some man who has 
come to college too late in life to conceal 
his petty tragedy is brought to the realiza- 
tion that his case is hopeless. But for the 
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they are Germanized, Americanized or ex- 
terminated. 

He who cares for the tendencies and mo- 
tives of Asiatic and Polynesian life must not 
be satisfied with hasty observations inter- 
preted by club gossip or the reports of con- 
suls and commissions. He must accept help 
from men of insight and sympathetic genius. 
Stevenson and Loti, Melville and Louis 
Becke, reveal the South Sea and its wander- 
ers; Hearne and Mitford discover Japanese 
character; Conrad throws a flash on the ap- 
palling existence of a white man among 
Malays. Without the aid of these torch- 
bearers none should attempt to fathom the 
traditions and aspirations which regulate all 
forms of intercourse with alien races; with- 
out sympathy and comprehension one can 
neither enjoy the arts nor win the trade of 
Orientals. Even the ungrateful tasks of con- 
quest and domination can be lightened by 
these inquiries and influences. 

A leisurely cruise in the Pacific may con- 
vince even the Anglo-Saxon that Pulci’s devil 
was right in a paradox which may have in- 
spired Columbus to seek the Far Kast in the 
Atlantic: ‘‘The Earth is round and the sea 
has an even surface all over it; and there 
are natives on the other side of the globe 
who walk with their feet opposed to yours 
and worship other gods.”’ 
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wise student there is a lesson in it all, a les- 
son too deep for words, too broad for class- 
rooms. 

‘*Bib’’ was short for ‘‘ Biblical student.’’ 
It was, perhaps, a term of disrespect, for 
the bleak, four-storied dormitory on the 
middle campus sheltered a motley crew. 
Most of them were farmers with a ‘‘call,”’ 
some were middle-aged strugglers self-made 
from rather doubtful material; then there 
were Swedes, Armenians and two bowlegged 
little Japs. They had little interest in ath- 
letics, and no college or class spirit, conse- 
quently they were the meek recipients of 
endless jibes from the young fellows who 
wore bright caps, and who squandered large 
allowances on the things that make a col- 
lege worth attending. 
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It was an honored tradition that Bib Hall 
should be raided at midnight, Hallowe’en. 
Thorough affairs were these raids, involving 
water buckets, fire escapes, and ‘‘chaw- 
beefed’’ garments. Some three days before 
the raid strange rumors were afloat. A vague 
idea was current that the worm was going 
to turn, that the down-trodden Bib actually 
intended to defend his humble quarters, an 
unheard-of defiance. So it was that a star- 
chamber session was held in Baird’s room in 
the crew dormitory. 

“‘The object of this meeting,’’ said Baird, 
when the door had closed upon a dozen rec- 
ognized leaders, ‘‘is to devise a means of 
rebuking the wayward Bibs.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Chairman,’’ said Maxwell. 

‘‘Hang parliamentary rot! Pull up your 
chairs and talk sense.”’ 

There were only two chairs in the room, 
but bed, table and 
dresser were im- 
pressed, the over- 
flow occupying the 
floor. 

‘“*Does anybody 
know what they’re 
going to do?’’ asked 
Atwell. 

‘“*No, and that’s 
where the joke 
comes in. But that’ 
long-legged Bart- 
ley’s at the bottom 
of the insurrec- 
tion.’ 

“The new 


? 





Bib, | 

with the whiskers ?’’ 
““Yes. This morn- | 
ing he was spieling 
to a bunch of far- | 

mers in the lower 
hall, and they broke 
up quick when they 
saw me. Other fel- | 
lows have noticed 
| 


him, too. He’s 
working up some- 


thing elaborate.’ | 
‘‘Why not tie him | 
up until it’s over,’’ 
from Jaycox, a big | 
freshman. 
**Good chance to 
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shaved yet. It’s downright insubordina- 
tion.”’ 

“*No,’’ Baird put in, ‘‘Prex’s sour on ty- 
ing up. Anyhow, the seniors might take a 
hand. Speak up, Clarkie. You look like you 
had an idea.”’ 

‘“‘Seems to me,’’ from Clark, ‘‘we could 
cinch ’em by starting the raid a couple of 
hours ahead of time. Take ’em off their 
guard and we’ll have ’em cold.’’ 

‘‘That’s simple,’’ said Maxwell. 

The others nodded and put their heads to- 
gether. Asa result, Hallowe’en saw a gath- 
ering of roughly clad students. They met at 
the Women’s Hall corner, for any demon- 
stration near the station would have fallen 
under the notice of spies. There was little 
noise; every one knew his duty, and had 
come prepared to fufil it, in old clothes and 
a sweater, or, perhaps, if he owned one, in 
a football suit. Only 
four of the crew 
men were there, 
for Blake and Sills- 
bee had the evening 
watches, and 
‘**Brick’”’? Davis was 
working on his ora- 
tion for the Mark- 
ham prize contest. 
By ten o’clock the 

corner was black 
with students, and 
straggling groups 


were spread along 


” 


the side streets 
Then, in the same 
quiet fashion, the 


crowd strung out in 
a long line, filing 
northward up the 
street. The night 
policeman, who had 
| viewed the proceed- 
ings from the 
shadows of the tri- 
angular park, fol- 
lowed stealthily. 
For several blocks 
the raiders shuffled 
north, then they 
swung to the east, 
crossed Sheridan 
Road, tiptoed behind 


> 
ph 


trim those whisk- the library building, 
ers,’’ said Atwell. massed in the rear 
‘We served notice of Memorial Hall, 
on him in Septem- and made a rush. 





ber, and he hasn’t 


“The Reverend Mr. 


suckley.” They swarmed up 
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the fire-escapes and poured into the halls, 
leaving a strong guard at each lower door. 
Yelling and stamping, they dashed into 
room after room, but each was empty. Aft- 
er a time those on the top floor came run- 
ning down the stairs, only to find a non- 
plussed group in the hall. The united forces, 
after a few words of surprise, drifted down- 
ward and out of the building, where they 
found two-score students, silent and crest- 
fallen. Not a Bib had been seen; each room 
was empty of all but its furniture. 

**T guess we’re It,’’ called Clark from the 
steps. ‘‘What comes next ?’’ 

The others began to talk aimlessly. It was 
evident that a sense of foolishness was on 
them. 

Just then came a yell from the rear of the 
building. .With a shout and a revival of en- 
thusiasm, they dashed around on both sides, 
only to find Baird hanging in midair, his 
hands gripping the lowest round of the fire- 
escape, his feet in the grip of the night po- 
liceman. Here was a diversion, at least. 
They pressed about the officer, bewildered 
him with much argument, and in a strictly 
impersonal way jammed his helmet over his 
eyes and took away his club and star, send- 
ing them to headquarters by a timid little 
prep. Then in extended order they rambled 
through the campus toward the station. 

3artley’s plans were laid carefully. The 
sib -element lacked organization, having 
none of the cohesive spirit of the undergrad- 
uates, and to weld it into a body capable of 
united action was a task requiring unlimited 
tact and executive force. These qualities 
Bartley seemed to possess. He had entered 
only that fall, beginning the Bib course and 
taking, besides, some college work with the 
junior class. He was a man over thirty, 
spare and gaunt, with brilliant eyes and a 
thin black beard. 

A week before Hallowe’en he caught the 
early rumors of the raid, and promptly, with 
peculiar convincing earnestness, began stir- 
ring the others to the idea of opposition. 
Early in the week a meeting was held, and 
the Bibs argued and discussed with the en- 
thusiasm of freshmen. Bartley led them on 
with quiet suggestions until they were ripe 
for any excitement. 

All of the last day Bib Hall was in a buzz. 
The Rev. Mr. Buckley, a post graduate, 
coming back, grip in hand, from a distant 
‘‘supply,’’ met an irregular line of his fel- 
lows upon the lower stairway, laden heavily 
with clothing, books and extra bedding. 
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‘Well, Brother Jones’’—he hailed the 
nearest—‘‘why this confusion? Is it moving 
day ?’’ 

‘*No, Hallowe’en!’’ called a smooth-faced 
boy from the landing, where he was strug- 
gling with a clothes hamper. 

‘*Ah, I see.’? The Rev. Mr. Buckley’s 
face expanded. ‘‘You are letting ‘the wic- 
kedness of the wicked come to an end.’ ”’ 

‘““And what’s more,’’ said Jones, ‘‘ ‘his 
mischief shall return upon his own head.’ ”’ 

‘*Lend a hand, Brother Buckley,’’ shouted 
Bartley over the upper balustrades. ‘‘ Every- 
thing breakable goes into the cellar. To- 
night the Hall must defend itself.’’ 

‘“*Ah!’? murmured Buckley, with a twin- 
kle of intelligence, ‘‘a counter raid.’’ And 
he at once forgot his dignity, dashing up 
the stairway as madly as the youngest. 

Karly in the evening they gathered in the 
upper hall, and Jones, in the unexplained 
absence of Bartley, unfolded the plan of 
campaign. It was not overelaborate in de- 
tail, simply a stealthy march down the bank 
and a concerted attack upon the crew dor- 
mitory. 

‘“‘We must catch them unawares,’’ he 
concluded. ‘‘They will begin to gather by 
half-past nine. If we reach there shortly 
after ten we shall find them. But if they 
should be elsewhere Brother Bartley advises 
that we storm the dormitory. Remember, 
our work must be done so thoroughly that it 
will never be forgotten. We must establish 
a precedent.’’ He smiled benignly as he 
gazed at their costumes, which were made 
up in the main of overalls and flannel shirts. 
Kven the inevitable white bow tie had been 
discarded. 

As the evening wore along, and Bartley 
failed to appear, the other leaders expressed 
some anxiety. At a quarter of ten a voice 
came from the ranks: 

‘*Where’s Bartley ?’’ 

‘‘Sure enough,’’ called another, ‘‘where 
is he?”’ 

‘That, brethren,’’ 
question.’’ 

Then came Buckley’s sonorous voice : 

‘‘Friends, Brother Bartley has been kid- 
napped. They think to disconcert us by con- 
cealing our leader. Ah, friends’’——-with an 
herc’ gesture—‘‘shall we so easily suc- 
cumb: Are we but sheep? Onward, say I. 
Onward to the bitter end!’’ 

There was a burst of laughter, and ‘‘On- 
ward !’’ rang lustily from three-score throats. 
So, with a great show of bluster (for all but 
the olde~ heads were having an inward tus- 


said Jones, ‘‘is the 
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sle with Conscience), they poured down the 
long stairway and tramped across the cam- 
pus to the beach. 

After nine o’clock the crew quarters were 
quiet. ‘‘Brick’’ Davis paced his little box of 
a room wrestling with the opening sentence 
of his oration. He tried rising inflections, 
falling inflections, thundering declamation, 
calm repose—each seemed farther wrong 
than the last. Then Bartley came in. 


only to find Baird hanging in midair.... 
in the grip of a nignt policeman.” 


‘‘How are you, Davis?’’ 

**Sit down.’’ 

““No, I ”? He hesitated, then rested 
against the table corner. ‘‘Got a little time 
on your hands?”’ 

“Plenty of it. Just working up a spiel to 
beat yours, Friday.’’ 

‘‘That’s so. Markham comes this week, 
doesn’t it.’’ 

Davis looked at him in some surprise. 

“If I stood your chance of winning I 
couldn’t forget it.’’ 





his feet 


“*T’ve no show, man. You'll get it.” 

Bartley spoke listlessly. 

‘*Wish I could.”’ 

There was a silence, Bartley drumming on 
the table while Davis waited. Finally the 
older man said, abruptly: 

‘*Can we be overheard ?”’ 

‘*Guess not.’” Davis closed the door. 

‘I’ve come here to’’-—Bartley was embar- 
rassed now; he interrupted himself with a 
dry laugh—‘‘to tell you some things that 
you don’t know.’’ Another silence. 
‘*Do you know why? It’s because 
you’re square.”’ 

Evidently he was under strong 
emotion; it was not like him to 
blurt out so abruptly. Davis, for 
all that he was a junior, was at a 
loss to reply. 

““You see, I’m up against it,”’ 
3artley went on. ‘‘When a man 
gets desperate he can’t sit still. 
He’s got either to get some sym- 
pathy or clear out.”’ 

“*1’m sure ’? began Davis. 

‘Hold on. Don’t commit your- 
self. You’re young, Brick. You 
haven’t lived like I have. I might 
go to an older man, but I know 
what they’d say. When a man’s 
older he gets hard. But you’re 
young, and you’re square. Older 
men aren’t square, they’re just; 
and Justice ain’t interested in 
souls.’’ Davis, feeling very young, 
tipped back his chair and looked 
at his shoes. 

**It’s like this, Brick.’’ Bartley 
was talking doggedly now. ‘‘There 
are reasons why I’ve got to get out 
of here within a week. I’ve got 
to! Understand? And I haven’t got 
a cent. You know how I live 
furnaces, cutting grass, milking 
cows——they call it living; I call 
it hell.’’ 

**I didn’t understand—quite,’’ 
Davis replied. ‘‘I’ve only got a little, 
but ‘gs 

‘‘No’’—the other waved his hand —‘‘it 
isn’t that. I could have got it easily enough. 
Do you know why I organized the raid to- 
night ?”’ 

‘‘T heard there was 

““Yes, I did it. I figured I could find some 
stuff here. It would be perfectly safe. 
They’d never ’a known who did it.’’ 

**T don’t get you.’’ 

“They call it stealing. 


” 


? 
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Davis looked at him steadily, with less 
embarrassment than at first. The man’s face 
was very white, his eyes were glittering. 

‘Why do you tell me this?’’ 

**]—] didn’t know just what I’d be likely 
to say. I’m kind of up in the air. After sup- 
per to-night, when I got to the Hall, the 
fellows were getting together, and | stood on 
the back steps and fought Oh, you can’t 
understand it! You’ve had struggles, of 
course, and you’ve saved life and all that 
sort of thing, but did you ever get down to 
the point where you couldn’t trust your own 
hands, or feet, or voice? Did you? Did you 
ever try to get away from yourself, and 
fail? No, you can’t understand; but I’m 
telling you! It comes over a man all at once 
that he hasn’t any friends and isn’t of any 
use, that nobody cares if he dies so long as 
he does it decently. saw those fellows 
there, all laughing, and | knew | hadn’t the 
courage to push it through. | couldn’t stand 
up before them, knowing myself for a thief.’’ 

For a long time neither spoke. 

‘*And then I—I knew all at once that if | 
had a friend Well, that the right kind 
of word might set me right.”’ 

‘*1’m sorry,’’ said Davis, awkwardly. ‘‘We 
all have troubles, of course os 

‘*Troubles, man! What do you know about 
it? Did you ever starve? Did you ever go 
through failure —the failure that piles up on 
aman until he can’t even hope? Have you 
ever lain awake knowing that a wife and child 
were starving and you helpless ” He 
stopped suddenly and caught his breath. 

**Oh,’’ said Davis, ‘‘you’re married.’’ 
Yes.”’ 

Davis still sat tipped back against the 
wall. Bartley watched him with a wavering 
glance, then after a moment he slid off the 
table and walked wearily to the window. 
Davis broke the silence: 

‘“Your wife—where does she live ?’’ 

‘Out in loway. I’ve got her Je 
fumbled in his inside pocket and drew out a 
tintype in a pink paper frame. ‘‘There she 
is —that’s her, and the baby. Do you think 
he looks like me?”’’ 

There was a hunger in his voice. He sud- 
denly crossed to the bed and sat down. 
Brick glanced hastily at him and saw that he 
was limp and perspiring, as though from heat. 

“*T’ll tell you, Brick—we got to the end, 
where we couldn’t hold out any longer, and 
then I—came away. I couldn’t tell her how 
it was, and so ’? He hesitated, and with 
an effort lowered his voice. ‘‘I didn’t hear 
about her —for most a year—until last week. 
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She wrote me a letter—somebody told her 
she’s taking in washing.’’ 

The man’s emotion seemed suddenly gone. 
He sat erect upon the edge of the bed, gaz- 
ing at the six-paned window with dull eyes 
and a set jaw. ‘‘She says—she says if she 
don’t hear from me in two weeks she’s com- 
ing on here to find out what’s become of me. 
The two weeks are up next Tuesday. That’s 
why I thought of this scheme to-night. 1 
could have got away.’’ 

**You couldn’t see her?’’ Brick felt the 
uselessness of his question before it was 
finished. 

**See her! Of course I can’t! If she only 
had waited-—in another year, with ‘supplies, ’ 
or perhaps a country charge near here, | 
might have been able to ~e 

He stayed as though there were nothing 
more to be said, and sat in moody quiet. 
Then from Sheridan Road, and across the 
walks and the lawn came a rush of feet. A 
few yells sounded, but were quickly stopped. 
Bartley started up nervously, then sank back. 

‘*That’s them,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s our boys. 
I didn’t think they’d come without me.’’ 

Davis rose and quietly locked the door. 
There was a thumping on the front steps and 
a scrambling on the stairs. Voices sounded 
through the hall. Some one pounded on the 
door. 

‘*Who is it?’’ called Brick. 

**Qpen up, or we'll smash in your door!’’ 

“Oh, no, you won’t,’’ Brick replied. 

‘*Who’s in there ?”’ 

‘I’m in here.’’ 

‘Who are you?”’ 

**Brick Davis.’’ 

There was a confused whispering outside 
the door. Davis was a name to conjure with 
in any department of the university. 

‘*Well, don’t get gay, young man. Keep 
quiet and we may let you off.’’ 

As they stumbled down the hall, Brick re- 
turned to his chair, half smiling. Bartley sat 
gripping the side of the bed, a startled 
gleam in his eyes. When assured that the 
raiders had gone he looked gratefully at 
Brick. 

‘“You see,’’ he began again, ‘‘I’ve come to 
the end of my rope. | can’t see her here, and 
I can’t go back. I—I thought of the lake.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t there anything you could do if you 
should go back ?”’ 

‘*Work —you mean?’’ 

“*“Te8."" 

**1 don’t know of any. Of course, if I had 
a little—enough to keep me for a few weeks 

but 1 haven’t.’’ 
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**T don’t know what to say, Bartley. I 
don’t see what I can do.”’ 

Bartley looked stupidly at him as though 
not hearing, then suddenly his dry eyes filled 
and overflowed. Brick looked away; he had 
never seen a grown man cry. At last, after 
a painful silence, Bartley stood up and 
leaned against the foot of the bed. 
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there and write a note to her and tell her 
you’re coming.’’ 

**Not that—not now 

3rick tipped forward, opened a drawer, 
and tossed out paper and envelopes. 

‘‘Tell her you’re going to start again. 
Hurry up! It won’t be any easier if you 
wait.’” 


” 
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*‘T ought to have known’’—-his voice was 
hoarse—‘‘that it wasn’t any use. I don’t 
know why I came to you. There didn’t seem 
to be anybody else. It was a toss-up, that 
or the lake He shuddered and straight- 
ened up. ‘‘Don’t say you can’t help me, 
man! Tell me what todo. Tell me anything! 
I?ll do it. I'll do what you say.”’ 

His eager, childish whine aroused Brick. 

**Go home, then,’’ he replied. ‘‘Sit down 











“Keep your nerve up, old man, and see it through.” 


The man looked at him imploringly, then 
yielded. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Brick, ‘‘go in to win Mark- 
ham. If you can get that it’s seventy-five 
dollars. As for the rest of it, it’s a chance, 
but you’ve got to take it.’’ 

**But how about you—yourself 

‘Don’t you worry. I’m going in for Mark- 
ham, too.”’ 

Slowly, with the relief of shifted respon- 
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sibility in his eyes, Bartley rose, clasping 
tightly the letter. 

‘*You—you’re the only 

While he hesitated a long yell of triumph 
came from the street, followed by desultory 
cheering. Davis went to the window, Bart- 
ley following and looking over his shoulder. 
Outside, covering the roadway and the side- 
walks, was a black mob, waiting. Down the 
street another mob was approaching on the 
run. Shortly there would be a collision, and 
the question of Hallowe’en raids would be 
settled one way or the other for time to 
come. 

‘‘Look at Buckley,’”’ said Bartley. ‘‘He’s 
out there in front dancing around with the 
big cane. Doesn’t look much like a preach- 
er, does he ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ Brick replied, and laughed. 

During the row that followed, the two 
stood there joking in a half-strained manner 
as though nothing had happened. Brick 
found himself wondering at it. 

For a quarter of an hour the battle raged 
without order or discipline, just a strug- 
gling black mass that surged and wavered 
and tossed itself about like surf on the 
shore. Gradually the yelling died down, giv- 
ing place to pantings and smothered exclam- 
ations. Hats were smashed or snatched 
away, coats were torn; occasionally a body 
would shoot into the air and come sprawling 
down upon a knot of wrestlers, bearing them 
to the ground. For each minor triumph 
there was a burst of jeering laughter. 

The undergraduates outnumbered the Bibs, 
but theirs were boyish muscles; they lacked 
the seasoning of the older men, most of 
whom had been tempered by years of manual 
labor. And ingvitably after a space the 
younger crowd became exhausted and began 
slowly and desperately to fall back. 

“Our fellows are winning out,’’ said 
Bartley. 

A moment later a breathless freshman 
staggered up the steps. 

“Do you want to be found here?’’ Davis 
asked. ‘‘They’ll be piling in here in a min- 
ute.”? As Bartley turned irresolutely away 
he added: ‘‘Come out the back way. Here, 
I'll show you.”’ 

On the back steps they hesitated, then 
Brick held out his hand: 

‘*Keep your nerve up, old man, and see it 
through. Don’t forget that you’ve got to 
win Markham.”’ 

The forced restraint of the older man sud- 
denly gave way. He gripped Brick’s hand, 
and with muttered gratitude turned and 
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walked rapidly out of the yard. Brick went 
back to his room and sat down at the little 
table, his chin upon his hands. He did not 
understand it very clearly; his own youth 
and inexperience lay spread before him with 
sudden distinctness. It was some time later 
that the door opened and Baird, panting and 
tattered, stumbled into the room and dropped 
upon the bed. 

‘*How about it?’’ Brick asked. 

‘‘They laid us out cold. I guess there 
won’t be any more raids on the Bibs.’’ 

To the surprise of the college, Bartley 
won the Markham prize—‘‘on a foul,’’ At- 
well said, loudly. For Davis, who had been 
picked for a certain winner, forgot twice, 
ruining an otherwise remarkable effort by 
standing stock still—cool but silent—right 
in his biggest climax. Every one was disap- 
pointed, but then it was agreed by those 
who always have a pleasant word that 
‘*Bartley needed the money.’’ The next day 
he quietly left college, and in a week or so 
was forgotten save in the college records. 

A few months later Baird and Atwell were 
in Davis’ room holding a discussion. The 
subject was weighty and words ran high. 
The postman came while they were talking, 
and left a letter which Davis opened with 
evident curiosity. 

‘‘Here, break away, Brick!’ exclaimed 
Atwell. ‘‘Which shall we run, Banks or 
Johnson? We’ve got to fix our slate to-day 
or we’re out of it.”’ 

“T don’t know— 
sently. 

‘‘What’s struck you? She must have sent 
bad news.’’ 

“It isn’t from a she. It’s from a chap 
that was here last fall, Bartley.’’ 

“‘Oh, the Bib that took Markham? Say, 
we never trimmed his whiskers after all. 
Where is he, anyhow ?”’ 

‘‘Living out in Iowa.”’ 

Here Baird broke in impatiently: 

‘Which shall it be, Brick, Banks or John- 
son? Time’s flying.’’ 

‘‘Everything considered,’’ said Brick, 

still somewhat absently, ‘‘I should say that 
Banks is the better man.”’ 
... .. Forit is a very complete little 
world. Its little trials are just as big as its 
little triumphs, its failures just as large as 
its hopes. One cannot pause to live prema- 
turely the counterplay of the Outside when 
term exams are frightfully near and a new 
editor must be chosen for the Weekly, to 
say nothing of the reorganization of the 
track team. 


” 


Brick replied, ab- 














HOW RELIGIONS AFFECT COMMERCE 


BY CYRUS 


N large districts of India to-day, millions 
1 of cattle could not be sold for fifty cents 

a head. The country, yellow and parched, 
has been turned into a desert by the failure 
of the Monsun rains. There are grass lands 
and fodder in other parts of India, but the 
poor animals are too weak to he driven to 
them, even if there were cattle buyers to 
take them away; so they die like flies, suc- 
cumbing to starvation far more quickly than 
their owners. The thought has never oc- 
curred to the 35,000,000 Indian peasantry 
now suffering from hunger, that the cattle 
would have been a food resource to tide 
them over the months of crop failure. They 
have plenty of cattle. Among all the ani- 
mals of India the various breeds of horned 
and humped cattle hold the first place. They 
are the draft animals in the little field of 
the poorest peasant. All the transportation 
of the inland roads depends upon them. The 
household that has not its cow is in the 
direst poverty. 

Suppose these natives, when the signs 
pointed unmistakably to a season of crop 
failure, had cured under their hot sun many 
thousand tons of beef by sun-drying, as 
jerked beef is prepared in South America, 
undescribable suffering and thousands of 
lives would have been saved; but the very 
idea of making such provision as this against 
the horrors of famine would be inexpres- 
sibly shocking to the 150,000,000 people of 
India, who base their religious beliefs upon 
the Vedas. They would never dream of such 
a profanation of the teachings of Brahmin- 
ism. They would rather swallow dirt and 
gnaw roots than eat beef; and yet they are 
not strict vegetarians, for all eat butter and 
milk, and also fish and mutton when they 
can procure them. 

The Hindus and those who share with 
them their religious beliefs are just what 
history tells us their fathers were, three and 
twenty centuries ago. The highest law that 
concerns the Hindu is to eat correctly, and 
beef is one of the proscribed foods; so with 
this food resource in every farmyard, prized 
highly, as it is, by most of the world, the 
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Hindu dies of hunger rather than partake of 
it. These facts are perhaps as impressive an 
illustration as can be given of the profound 
influence which religious injunction and cus- 
tom have upon the habits, tastes and preju: 
dices, and consequently upon the commerce 
of whole nations. 

The value of East Indian cattle for food 
has been amply demenstrated. The 57,000, - 
000 Mohammedans living in India have no 
qualms or scruples about beef eating. Some 
years ago, we read almost daily, for a time, 
of bloodshed between the Mohammedans and 
Hindus of Northwest India. Beef was the 
cause of the incipient warfare. The Hindu 
neighbors of the Moslems decided that their 
feelings had been outraged too long by the 
repugnant spectacle of cattle shambles and 
beef eating. They resolved to put an end to 
them, but the undertaking was too large for 
the comparatively small number of zealots 
who engaged in it. 

In this vast region, so densely peopled 
that the specter of famine is not far away 
even in years of plenty, no meats are im- 
ported except for European consumption. If 
there is a partial failure of rice, wheat, 
maize, barley or the indigenous grains on 
which the laborer lives, starvation begins at 
once; and so while India sells to the world 
every year from $250,000,000 to $350,000, - 
000 worth of products, and buys about three- 
fourths as much as she sells, her purchases 
are almost wholly textiles, machinery, rail- 
road material and coal, even when hunger 
stalks abroad; and the main reason why the 
great evil of famine is not averted or miti- 
gated by food imports is because the relig- 
ious tenets of most of the people confine 
them to the few cereals they raise them- 
selves as the mainstay of life. In one re- 
spect, however, religious prejudice in India 
is a blessing to the country. It is to the 
lasting shame of some modern nations that 
they destroy thousands of barbarous or semi- 
civilized men and women by selling them 
poison in the form of the poorest qualities 
of alcoholic liquors; but they find no market 
for their fiery gin and forty rod among the 
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hundreds of millions of East Indians because 
Islam throughout the world is a vast tee- 
total society, and among the Hindus to touch 
liquor is a sign of the lowest caste. Thus 
certain religions which we do not include 
among the highest forms, have happily 
reared an insurmountable barrier against 
one of the worst evils of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

For six years past there has been just one 
small rift in the wall of exclusion that keeps 
the army of traders and teachers from the 
Occident out of Tibet. The French explor- 
er, Bonvalot, in 1890, came within a day’s 
journey of the city of Lhassa, and might 
have seen it from the tops of the neighbor- 
ing mountains. It is interesting to know 
the reasons that may impel people, who are 
not unintelligent, to refuse to buy your 
trade goods, or even to tolerate your pres- 
ence. The Buddhist priests and officials of 
Lhassa who courteously greeted Bonvalot’s 
little party and sat down to talk matters 
over, threw much needed light upon the 
feelings of the Tibetans toward Europeans, 
and the reasons why these Asiatics will 
have nothing to do with western nations. 

‘““We have long known,’’ said one of the 
lamas, ‘‘that you Europeans have an excel- 
lent religion; but we hear that you do not 
practice it, though you all the time are try- 
ing to force it upon others whose religion is 
as good as yours, and who, moreover, prac- 
tice their religion. We think your people 
must be very full of greed, for though you 
live in a rich country, you are always trying 
to get hold of other lands, and when you 
get into them you stay there; and we hear 
you have much to say of your benevolent 
purpose to benefit those among whom you 
force yourselves, and yet you destroy ani- 
mal life every day for your food, and how 
san you help thus becoming clouded in calm 
intellect and in the perception of true mor- 
ality? You think also that your religion, 
language and customs are the best, but it 
would be a deviation from the right path for 
us to extol our religion, language and cus- 
toms above those of any other people.’’ 

“‘But we tell you,’’ said the traveler, 
“‘that we merely wish to cultivate friendly 
relations with you and to learn something of 
your great country. Why will you not be- 
lieve that the object of our mission is very 
good ?”’ 

‘It may be very good,’’ was the reply, 
“*but if you merely wish to cultivate friendly 
relations, why not do so by letter? The 
British in India, a while ago, said they 
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wished to cultivate our friendship. They 
brought a great lot of men and horses to 
the edge of our country and frightened us, 
and we would not let them in. If they wished 
merely to make friendship with us, why 
would not one envoy do a great deal better 
than an army? No, we mistrust you all, and 
therefore do not wish to see you. You shall 
not go to Lhassa, and you must leave us to 
ourselves.’’ 

Though most of the sturdy fisherfolk of 
Newfoundland are Protestants, they derive 
the larger part of their living from the peo- 
ple of Roman Catholic countries. The fact 
that in the course of the year there are 
many fast days when millions of Roman 
Catholics eat little animal food, except fish, 
has been a godsend to the greatest fishing 
countries, which have thus been provided 
with certain and regular markets for their 
fish. It is well known that the inhabitants of 
the temperate zones are eating less and less 
salt fish. Pickled herring, twenty years ago, 
was landed to the amount of scores of thou- 
sands of barrels a year at a few leading 
northern ports of America and Hurope. 
Scarcely a barrel of this commodity is now 
to be seen in these ports, unless landed for 
trans-shipment to the Roman Catholics of 
sub-tropical and tropical countries, which 
are buying more salt fish than ever as they 
grow in population. The cod is commercially 
the most important of fishes. The only rea- 
son that makes it so is because salted cod is 
an extremely popular article of food in all 
Roman Catholic countries on account of its 
nutritive quality and cheapness. Protestant 
countries eat comparatively little cod, and 
most of that is fresh instead of cured. When 
the fishermen of all nations toss their hand 
lines baited for cod over the side of their 
little vessels, clean and salt the catch as 
they haul it aboard, and then, after reach- 
ing port, expose it on rude platforms to the 
sunshine till it is flaky white and thoroughly 
dried, it is certain that they are working for 
the Roman Catholic part of the world. 

Well cured cod, to be sure, is not to be 
disdained by any one; nevertheless by far 
the larger part of it is eaten by Catholics. 
It is the fresh cod of our inland fisheries 
that has supplied most of our markets, while 
the salted cod of the banks is chiefly sold 


either in Catholic countries or in lands 
where that religious element is large. The 


well-known ‘‘stockfish’’ of commerce is the 
dried cod of Norway and Sweden, and it is 
shipped at once for the southern parts of 
Europe. These lands of many fast days also 
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buy the Scottish dried cod. Wells filled with 
salt water in the hold of English cod vessels 
keep the fish alive till it arrives fresh in the 
markets; for the English eat very few cured 
codfish. France’s cod catch is almost as 
large as our own, and her fishermen are sent 
thousands of miles to the banks to catch 
and cure the great stores of cod which this 
Catholic country requires. 

It is not Great Britain, but rather Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Brazil that are the 
largest buyers of the cured fish which is the 
greatest resource of Newfoundland. These 
countries pay cash, too, for they do not send 
Newfoundland in commodities one-tenth of 
the value of the fish they buy from her. 
Canada’s exports to Italy in 1896 were 
wholly fish; to the Spanish West Indies, 
seven-ninths fish; to Brazil, over five-sixths 
fish; to Spain, over one-half fish. There is 
no country in the world in which so much 
fish is eaten as in Kuropean Russia, and the 
reason is because the Greek Church has 
many more fast days, and observes them 
more strictly than the western Catholics. 
The use of meat is prohibited or greatly re- 
stricted on nearly half the days of the year, 
and the result is to give enormous import- 
ance to the prolific home fisheries in river, 
lake and sea, which supply 96,000,000 peo- 
ple with fish food. 

We cannot sell any of our hog products to 
the millions of Mohammedans because the 
Koran says the hog is not fit te eat. When 
the explorer, Dr. Lenz, crossed the desert 
of Sahara to the famous town of Timbuktu, 
he found that the sole beverage in use there 
was water. In Mohammedan countries that 
are easily within reach of western com- 
merce, the non-Mohammedan visitors or resi- 
dents are usually able to import their beer 
or strong waters, though there is no market 
for such products among those who derive 
their rules of life from the teachings of the 
Koran. This is the reason why, in the statis- 
tics of the trade in distilled and fermented 
liquors, the Mohammedan countries have 
very little share. The interdiction of alco- 
holic beverages among the Moslem peoples 
who girdle most of the world in a broad belt 
norti and south of the equator, and are sup- 
posed to number 194,000,000 souls, has had 
a profound effect in limiting the distribution 
of these products, for in some large and 
densely peopled countries they have prac- 
tically no sale. 

This rule apparently does not apply to 
Turkey in Europe which produced about 
50,000,000 gallons of wine last year. The 
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seeming contradiction, however, does not 
involve the Mohammedan population of the 
country, and merely illustrates the fact that 
the Turks never assimilated the peoples they 
conquered when they invaded southeastern 
Europe. Few of the millions of Greeks, Rou- 
manians, Bulgarians, Servians and other 
Christians, who still live in territory direct- 
ly subject to the Sublime Porte, have ever 
adopted Islam or learned the Turkish lan- 
guage. It is they and not the Mohammedan 
Turks who love the juice of the grape and 
supply themselves plentifully with wine of 
their own making. 

It is pleasing to turn from the revolting 
spectacle of some of the West African tribes 
who had been bestialized by their devotion 
to trade gin, to the picture which travelers 
draw of the great Hausa states of the Su- 
dan, under Mohammedan dominion for a cen- 
tury, where such a thing as a bottle of 
spirits is never seen. For a hundred years 
the Mohammedans of North Africa have 
been pushing across the Sahara and the Su- 
dan, bringing all the barbarous peoples they 
have met under the influence of Islam. Thus 
Mohammedanism has far more profoundly 
affected the lives of many millions of black 
Africans than the Christian influences which 
are only just beginning to make large head- 
way. It cannot be said that this influence of 
Islam is wholly salutary, though many ob- 
servers, like the learned Dr. Blyden, of Li- 
beria, regard Islam as the greatest civilizing 
agency yet introduced into Africa; but these 
Moslem proselyters have made the natives 
better than they found them, and have stim- 
ulated foreign trade with ‘‘darkest Africa’’ 
to a remarkable extent. When Stanley and 
other explorers began to penetrate equator- 
ial regions, they said: 

‘‘These tribes around the lakes, who dress 
in long garments made of bark fiber, are be- 
ginning to discard their flimsy native cloth, 
and are swathing their bodies with fold after 
fold of white cottons from England and 
America. The Arabs among them dress in 
these cloths, and have convinced the natives 
of their advantage over the home-made 
cloth. A great future is coming for the 
cloth trade in inner Africa.’’ 

This trade is growing every year. Scores 
of tribes in Central Africa are eager to buy 
‘*Mericani,’’ as they call the cottons made 
in America which traders now bring to their 
villages. About October in every year the 
great caravan, that crosses the Sahara from 
Morocco to Timbuktu, starts on its way. 
The caravan always numbers about 10,000 
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camels, and a fifth of them are laden with 
white American and British cottons, and blue 
and other cloths. The largest imports of 
Tripoli, which is the other great center of 
the desert caravan trade, are cotton cloths, 
and most of them are sent to the desert 
oases and the fertile Sudan beyond. White 
cottons are among the largest imports of 
Zanzibar, and many of them are sent inland 
to the natives, who never saw these manu- 
factures till the Arabs appeared among them 
in their white garments. England has the 
largest share in this trade, but $500,000 
worth of our cheap, uncolored cottons were 
sent into the wilds of Africa last year, and 
it is the Moslem who has opened these new 
markets for the textiles of the ‘‘infidel’’ na- 
tions. 

But the Mohammedans have done more 
than to open these new markets. They have 
stimulated textile manufactures in the very 
heart of Africa to such an extent that cloth 
made in the Sudan is now for sale in Medi- 
terranean cities. The town of Kano, only a 
few days’ journey from Lake Tchad, has 
been well called ‘‘The Manchester of Central 
Africa,’’ for the cloth it weaves, from the 
native cotton, clothes more than half the 
people of the central Sudan. Fanatical fol- 
lowers of Islam cannot keep out of touch 
with the rest of the world, though they may 
for years wall cities like Timbuktu and Har- 
rar, and seal up great regions, like the Egyp- 
tian Sudan against every white race. They 
may proclaim war on the infidel while at the 
same time their very tastes and aptitudes 
are opening ways through which foreign 
commerce enters as water invade a leaking 
ship. 

The largest industry in the famous moun- 
tain village of Oberammergau, where pil- 
grims from all parts of the world will again 
assemble this summer to witness the Passion 
Play, illustrates one of the directions in 
which religion influences industry and com- 
merce. Over 140 years ago a humble toy 
maker, Josef Lang, settled in the village at 
his trade. It occurred to him one day that 
the toy business was in danger of being 
overdone, but he saw an assured and steady 
market for wares which appeal to the relig- 
ious bias of the peasantry. So he began to 
import from the Tyrol wooden figures of 
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Christ, the Holy Virgin, Saints and Apos- 
tles, and after painting them, he sent them 
back to the charming Austrian valleys to 
be sold. Then he began to do his own 
carving, as well as coloring, and in a few 
years half the village of Oberammergau 
was working for him with chisel and paint 
brush. Ten of his eleven sons carved im- 
ages in their father’s large shop; and as 
time went on, his descendants enlarged 
the business until Johann Lang, the clever- 
est man in the line, had his agents in every 
continent, and in almost every country, and 
the emblems of religion from his factory 
were found all over the world, though 
Russia, with the great liking of its people 
for carved and gilded images in church and 
home, was his best customer. In the mid- 
dle of this century Johann Lang was a rich 
man, but when fire and sickness over- 
whelmed Oberammergau, Johann supported 
the whole town and lost most of his fortune 
through lavish giving. 

These Bavarian Highlands, as well as 
some other parts of South Germany, are 
famed for the manufacture of thousands of 
these sacred objects. The product is sent to 
all parts of the world. Few persons have 
any idea of the large amount of commerce 
growing out of the needs and tastes of the 
Christian churches, particularly those of the 
eastern and western Catholics. The mural 
adornments, the vessels of gold and silver, 
the gold-embroidered vestments, often heavy 
with precious stones, the images, paintings, 
relics, medallions, and crosses cost untold 
sums to make, and empley the largest agen- 
cies of commerce in their distribution. Not 
a few firms in New York City are wholly en- 
gaged in this trade, and find a demand in 
America for manufactures relating to relig- 
ious worship that come from nearly all the 
countries of Europe. 

In considering the influence of religion 
upon commerce it is to be borne in mind 
that in the more civilized lands, and espe- 
cially in Protestant countries, there is com- 
plete freedom in religion, and trade is not 
so strongly modified by religious influences 
in such countries as it is likely to be in 
lands when one form of religion is held to 
be binding upon all or the greater part of 
the community. 














TEN YEARS’ TRIAL* 


THE STORY OF A 


SOLDIER'S STRUGGLE 


By BRIG-GEN. CHARLES KING 


SYNOPSIS OF 

Eric Langdon, Lieutenant of Artillery, 
extravagant wife. In the fourth year of their ma 
In his embittered state he 
arms, Ronald May and Major Melville. 





or insulting Major Melville’s niece, 
honorable dismissal, but before he 
shown and makes the prophecy, 


leaves the 


to secure a position on a railroad. He 


able. 


soldiers in uniform, who recognize him. 


But he has also an insidious enemy, ¢ 
ardly snob, who rejoices in Langdon’s every misfortune. 
Captain Nathan has him arrested 


is weak with hunger and the sense of his disgrace is strong upon him. 
superintendent of the railroad isabout to engage Langdon. 
from him has learned much of the inside history of the post, 
tor finds that the man seeking a job is Langdon, he tells him to get out of the office. 


PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


U.S. A., in garrison on the Pawnee River, has married a shallow and 
riage Mrs. Langdon dies, leaving her husband swamped in debt. 
at times seeks the solace of liquor. 


Lieut. ey has two good friends, brothers-in- 
aptain Nathan, a purse-proud, cow- 
Finally, when he has struck one of his brother officers 
and court-martialed. The verdict is dis- 


garrison, Langdon upraids Captain Nathan for the hatred he has 
that in ten years’ time their relative positions shall be 
does not find his popularity in the post increase after Langdon’s dismissal. 


reversed. Captain Nathan 
Meanwhile Langdon is in Chicago, trying 
The 
One of the directors is a friend of Captain Nathan and 
including Langdon’s dismissal. As soon as this direc- 
Langdon goes away miser- 


He is in an almost fainting condition as he wanders through the streets, when he is taken in charge by two 
Langdon is taken bv these soldiers to Fort Sheridan, just outside Chicago. 


At the fort is Nelson, a classmate and former chum of Langdon’s, who has the sick man put to bed in hisown room. 


Dr. Armistead, the assistant surgeon, is called 


retreats, requesting Nelson to send for Major 
learn that Dr. 
good and Dr. 
the papers, the garrison at Pawnee learn of 
Major Melville, 
brother is general manager. 
peared from Fort Sheridan, leaving no trace. 
wood, Mo. 
are stalled on the way. 


on the strikers. Eric 


ing come to Brentwood to join Major Melville, 


and has set lawyers after him 


Bloodgood, his senior. 
Armistead has left the fort without his permission. 
Armistead results in a newspaper sensation about Fort Sheridan. 
Langdon’s reception by Nelson. 

is seeking to secure a position for Langdon on the Missouri Valley R. R., of which Channing's 

Channing is mystified by a telegram from Nelson, reading that Langdon has disap- 
Owing toa riotous railroad strike, Major Melville is sent to Brent- 
Captain Nathan is ordered to join him with re-inforcements. 
Manager Channing directs a train tilled with state militia bound for Brentwood. 
Melville is overjoyed to find Eric Langdon to be Channing's right hand man. 
Langdon distinguishes himself further in breaking up the strike. 
win for him the esteem of the railway officials and of the militia. 
are delighted to find Eric Langdon the hero of the hour. 
Channing he receives a responsible position at the Brentwood Station of the Big Horn R. R. 
enemies of Eric Langdon begin to make his life a torment. 


In him Lange don recognizes the man with whom his wife’s name 
has been unfortunately linked during her career in Washington. 


Langdon falls into a frenzy of hate. Armistead 
Later Major Bloodgood is astonished to 
The clash that follows between Major Blood- 

Through exaggerated stories in 
Captain Channing, persuaded by 


Through Nathan’s cowardice his men 
Major 
put the first check 
His courage and sense 
Mrs. Melville and her niece, Ethel Grahame, hav- 
Through 
Soon, however, the 
Also Captain Nathan has bought up his unpaid bills 


Together they 


To complete his woes the safe at the Big Horn station is robbed. 


XI. 


HERE are two kinds of men who deserve 
to be held in abhorrence—those who 
are forever saying mean things about 

their fellows, and those forever hearing 
them. The first are active mischief-makers, 
the second passive. The first are generally 
regarded as the more dangerous and objec- 
tionable. But as the result of some twenty 
years’ study, I am constrained to believe the 
second the worst. The first has at least the 
courage of his convictions and says what he 
is mean enough to think. The second lacks 
even that degree of personal pluck, and not 
daring to say the slander himself, gives it 
birth under the cloak of ‘‘I heard.’’ How 
many of you who read have failed to meet 
the man who draws his chair close to yours 
and confidentially begins, ‘‘Say, what’s this 
about Jimmy Rush? Now, I was told last 
night by a man in position to know, etc., 
etc., etc.’’ Ask him who the man is, and he 
shirks and becomes mysterious. ‘‘He’sa—-— 
Well, I promised not to mention his name— 
but he’s a gentleman. It was told me con- 


*“Ten Years’ Trial” began in 
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fidentially.’’ The source is always intangible, 
but in nine cases out of ten you can safely 
bet your last dollar the informant never ex- 
isted, and your hopes of eternity that if he 
did he wasn’t a gentleman. Gentlemen do 
not circulate slander. 

But cads who have fallen below the plane 
of their fellow men and cannot climb back 
seek to restore their social equilibrium by 
pulling others down. Captain Nathan got 
back to Pawnee to find himself in bad odor. 
Torrence, who would gladly have done a sol- 
dier’s whole duty had he been permitted, 
was involved through his intimacy with 
Nathan in Nathen’s growing unpopularity. 
Santley, who had had to serve as Nathan’s 
adjutant, most unjustly now had to shoulder 
a section of Nathan’s obloquy. Woodrow 
escaped because Nathan accused him of rank 
insubordination, and the youngster, with 
Rodney May and others to back him, as 
much as told Nathan he hoped he would pre- 
fer charges and have him tried by court- 
martial. A most unhappy state of affairs 
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was sprung on the batteries at Pawnee, and 
the politely veiled compassion of the cav- 
alry was something that made the gunners 
swear. Two or three troops under Channing 
and Stryker had done tip-top service during 
the riots. Infantry from Omaha and Leaven- 
worth had saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in property, and covered themselves 
with credit for cool, even-tempered, for- 
bearing but resolute work. Everywhere had 
the regulars won unstinted praise from all 
law-abiding citizens except that one mis- 
handled little battalion at Brentwood, and 
nothing prevented a court of inquiry but the 
feeling that, for the sake of the cloth, the 
whole thing were best ignored or forgotten. 
‘*An error of judgment’’ was laid at Nathan’s 
door, but nothing more serious. And old 
‘*Cat,’’? who secretly sympathized with 
Woodrow, was instructed to release the lad 
from arrest, with the caution to hold his 
tongue and temper in the future. Then Mel- 
ville was sent South at the urgent advice of 
the doctors, and by tacit consent, Pawnee 
ceased discussion of Nathan’s failure. 

But great was the glorification among the 
guardsmen of Nebraska, and widespread was 
the story of Mr. Langdon’s prowess, and 
keen was the ridicule at the expense of the 
Brentwood Rifles, and the rejoicing over the 
triumph of the Grays. Great was the ap- 
plause that greeted Langdon’s soldier pupils 
when they bore away the prize, and Langdon 
on their shoulders, and greater still the 
grief with which, a few weeks later, it was 
learned that the Big Horn had held that gen- 
tleman accountable for the robbery of its 
safe at Brentwood and discharged him from 
the service of the road. 

And this takes us back to ‘‘hearers’’ at 
Pawnee. ‘‘I heard,’’ said Captain Nathan, 
confidentially, to the new post commander, 
six months after the riots and not six days 
after the receipt of the latest news from 
Nebraska, ‘‘I heard from a source that can’t 
be questioned that the real reason was that 
he had been peculating for months, and the 
robbery was to conceal his own stealings.’’ 
‘*‘T heard,’’ whispered Torrence, in the con- 
fidences begotten of Burgundy, to Major 
Snicker, of the staff, ‘‘that he had blown in 
over two thousand dollars in a bucket shop 
in Chicago, and detectives had been onto 
him for weeks.’’ All manner of things detri- 
mental to Langdon had ‘‘Sheeny’’ and his 
few satellites heard in the same way, and all 
they did hear, and much more they did not, 
was duly communicated to such as would 
listen, who were fortunately few. It was 
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Nathan’s insidious stories that turned the 
local shopmen against the absent and the 
exile, and, incidentally, a pretty penny for 
their informant, as the tradesmen sold their 
claims to him for sixty cents on the dollar, 
and so confessed to Melville long weeks 
later. ‘‘l heard,’’ said Torrence, ‘‘that old 
Sharp ordered Langdon away from Sheridan 
and sent the sergeant of the guard to see 
him off the reservation.’’ ‘‘I heard,’’ said 
Nathan, ‘‘that Dr. Armistead gave him warn- 
ing that if he wasn’t off the post before 
morning gunfire he’d give the whole story of 
his maltreatment of his wife to the papers, 
and that’s what started him.’’ 

And now there was no Melville to stand 
his friend at Pawnee, for the major was 
summering at the sea shore, slowly regain- 
ing health and strength, and lads like Rodney 
May and Woodrow had neither rank nor 
years sufficient to carry influence. And now, 
worse luck, there was none to befriend him 
at Chicago, for Channing, a sorely-stricken 
man, had been taken to a sanitarium in the 
mountains. Summoned to the offices of the 
general manager and hauled up before a new 
king who knew not Joseph, Langdon could 
only sadly say he could throw no light on the 
robbery whatever. Two clerks-—one of them 
the son of the division superintendent— knew 
the combination. One of them knew there 
was upwards of six hundred dollars in the 
safe when Langdon went down to Gunnison 
as usual on Friday evening. ‘‘Had he gone 
on railway business?’’ was the question. 
‘*No, not this time—solely to instruct the 
Gunnison company,’’ was the frank reply. 
Mr. Channing’s secretary told of Langdon’s 
letter appealing for aid to meet the payment 
of three hundred and fifty dollars. The sta- 
tion master at Gunnison described Langdon’s 
nervousness the night of the robbery— told 
of him twice leaving his couch and going out 
and pacing the platform, and Langdon was 
informed by a curt note that he need not re- 
turn to Brentwood—his services would no 
longer be required. 

And now there set in a revulsion of feel- 
ing at Brentwood, as the summer wore on. 
The Rifles found that Perrigo’s money and 
social position had failed to compensate for 
the loss of Langdon’s skill, experience and 
guiding hand. The company was falling to 
pieces. The Grays at Gunnison held a meet- 
ing and passed resolutions of sympathy and 
confidence, and, going down into their shal- 
low pockets, sent Langdon a check for one 
hundred dollars and a letter that he read 
with swimming eyes. The Brentwood Banner, 
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that had abused and wronged him in the 
winter, came out in a vigorous editorial, 
penned by Armstrong, wherein the base in- 
gratitude of the Big Horn was _ heralded 
throughout Nebraska, and marked copies 
were sent to Langdon, who was seeking a 
clerkship in the quartermaster’s department 
at Chicago, for the Gray Fox had been pro- 
moted to the double stars and the command 
of a division. But the one vacancy that oc- 
curred was demanded by half a dozen influ- 
ential politicians for needy henchmen, and 
the desk was given to a rank outsider. The 
selection was made in Washington, and the 
general could not help himself. There had 
been malicious rejoicing among the lower 
elements about the Brentwood yards that 
the division superintendent did not seem to 
deprecate. His son had stepped into Lang- 
don’s place, but wise heads and old hands 
among the men declared that he’d never fill 
his shoes. Then came a queer thing. A note 
from the general superintendent of the Seat- 
tle, asking Langdon to call. He did, and 
was again tendered the office at Sioux City. 
‘*A proof,’’ said the superintendent, ‘‘of 
Mr. Barclay’s magnanimity. He tendered it 
in spite of the rumors affecting Mr. Lang- 
don’s integrity, not to mention Mr. Lang- 
don’s open discourtesy. In fact, Mr. Barclay 
wished to see Mr. Langdon and talk it over.”’ 

Langdon went. He had sent most of his 
hundred dollars to pay off pressing debts, and 
was in sore need. He waited full two hours 
before the magnate would see him, and then, 
Barclay, tilting back in his chair and ten- 
dering neither hand nor seat, but in very 
distant and patronizing tone informed Lang- 
don that if he saw fit to make a written ap- 
plication for the position, and could furnish 
bonds, the Seattle ‘‘might be disposed to 
consider it.’’ Two or three directors were 
with the airy manager at the moment, and 
were curiously studying the pale-faced, thin- 
cheeked man who had balked the mob and 
saved the Big Horn. They stared after him 
in amaze, and then in silence at one another 
as Langdon made his brief reply, turned on 
his heel and left the room. 

‘*Pray do not strain yourself in the effort, 
Mr. Barclay. I will not make application, 
and should not furnish bonds if I did.’’ 

That was one offer declined. Then ame 
another. The managing editor of the Pal- 
/adium sent for Langdon and asked him if he 
had ever done any newspaper work, and 
Langdon said that he had not, but he would 
be glad to try almost anything. The Pallad- 
ium had begun a crusade against the officers 
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of the army in general and at Sheridan in 
particular. Facts to substantiate its theories 
being necessary, the Palladium had drawn 
upon the repertoire of certain discharged 
and disgruntled soldiers ever to be found 
about the saloons, and upon the imaginations 
of its reporters, to the end that many sen- 
sational stories were published, which, while 
delighting the enemies of the army among 
the turbulent and unruly element in Chicago, 
succeeded only in disgusting the educated 
and the thinking men among its readers. 
The Palladium lost caste and subscribers in 
the clubs, the professions and business cir- 
cles generally. The managemert saw and 
pondered. It could not change its pelicy or 
drop the matter at its present stage without 
tacit admission of defeat. They perhaps 
could find a man who knew whereof he spoke, 
who could tell of many a discreditable thing 
at the expense of officers of the army— 
things that, unlike almost everything it had 
asserted in the past, could not be disproved 
and denied. In the interests of the Seattle, 
and the hope of winning friends and sub- 
scribers among the officers of both roads, it 
had vigorously abused (‘‘roasted’’ was the 
technical term) Mr. Langdon, and published 
several letters from its own correspondent 
at the scene of the riots (who happened to 
be the editor of the Brentwood Sun), in 
which poor Eric was held up to public ob- 
loguy as a drunken desperado, a reckless 
murderer, etc., etc. The Sun people found 
especial delight in the repetition of that as- 
sonant if not alliterative headline, ‘‘A 
Kicked-Out Captain,’’ and the Palladium had 
taken it up, until one of its own reporters, 
a gentleman from top to toe, who had known 
Eric in happier days at the Point, made 
vehement personal appeal to the manage- 
ment and succeeded in having it stopped. It 
was the Palladium’s policy when discrediting 
Langdon, to refer to ‘‘the unimpeachable 
verdict of brother officers, gentlemen of 
unstained honor, which had cast him from 
the fold.’’ Now it needed circumstantial in- 
stances with which to impeach these same 
brother officers of unstained honor, and who 
more likely to be in possession of numerous 
interesting facts or in readiness to part with 
them seriatim than the ‘‘Kicked-Out Cap- 
tain,’’ now needy, impoverished and, pre- 
sumably, sore-hearted? It was a reporter 
who brought Langdon the message that Mr. 
Manager wished to have a little talk with 
him, and Langdon went, silently took the 
chair to which he was affably waved after 
the preliminary tender of the handshake and 
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smoke, which the guileless Indian and the 
enterprising business man alike regard as 
indispensable to a council preparatory to 
mischief. Langdon listened without a word 
to a monologue that speedily became halting 
and embarrassed, for the blue gray eyes 
looked straight into the shifting orbs behind 
the steel-rimmed spectacles, and under that 
silent, steady gaze the manager stumbled 
more and more, ending abruptly with, 
‘‘Well, I merely suggest this. It is a line 
of work we thought you might care to take 
up. In your experience, you must have en- 
countered many and many a case that would 
substantiate the views we have expressed, 
and now that you are out of it all, and very 
unjustly, as we are informed, you probably 
wouldn’t mind giving us the benefit of—of 
what you know.”’ 

‘“‘What I know of the officers of the 
army,’’ said Langdon, rising, ‘‘is just the 
opposite of what you publish. In the one 
case out of twenty where you meet with a 
cad, it is simply another instance of the ex- 
ception proving the rule, which is that al- 
most all their number are gentlemen—men 
of honor, conscience and character. I do not 
thank you for your offer. Good-morning, 
Sit. "’ 

‘*Your friend’s a damned Quixotic fool,’’ 
said the managing editor to his subordinate 
that night. ‘‘But if youcan get him to come 
and dine with me at the Union League, do it. 
Bring him to-night, if possible. 1’d like to 
know more of him,’’ which goes to show 
that the policy of a paper and the honor and 
conscience of a man are two very far differ- 
ent things. Eric wouldn’t dine at the club. 
He said he could no longer get into his dress 
clothes, which was true, for he had sold 
them for one-third their value and one-tenth 
their cost. A yardmaster had no need of 
such toggery, he thought, but that was 
when he never dreamed that he should so 
soon lose that position—or ever gain one in- 
finitely higher. 


XII. 


The summer was going fast. The Big 
Horn was pushing on toward the wide North- 
west. The Seattle was grading the Sweetwa- 
ter Valley through far Wyoming. Brentwood 
shops were thronged with busy, grimy men. 

3rentwood elevators were bursting with 
grain. Brentwood streets were bustling with 
shoppers. Both railways were running to the 
full capacity every car they owned and 
many they didn’t, but had pressed into serv- 
ice unbeknownst to the owners as strays 
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from the Burlington, the U. P., the St. 
Paul, the Northwestern and a dozen differ- 
ent alphabetical combinations descriptive of 
railway corporations in the wide West. 
Brentwood banks had never done such a 
business. Red Water farms were shedding 
mortgages as horses shed their winter coats. 
Some farmers were even clipping coupons 
with the wool from the backs of their sheep. 
An era of prosperity seemed to have dawned 
on the smiling Nebraska valley. All busi- 
ness, said the Banner, was booming. The 
coffers of the rival roads were filled with 
earnings—but the hearts of their people 
with discontent. On account of hard times 
the previous year a ten per cent. cut had 
been ordered in all wages, and brought on 
the disastrous strike. The roads had won. 
The hands had lost, and sadly accepted the 
inevitable on the promise that when business 
warranted, the old rate would be restored. 
Business couldn’t be better than it was when 
September came, and had been all summer; 
but a deaf ear was turned to all hints as to 
the restoration of the rates. Winter would 
soon come. Coal, clothes, groceries and pro- 
visions were commanding high prices. Ev- 
erybody had prospered except the operatives 
of the railways, and they and their families 
made up nearly half the population of Brent- 
wood. Then came the walking delegates, 
conferences with local officials, responses 
that expenses exceeded receipts, vast sums 
were needed for extension and repair, then 
much talk pro and con in the papers, fre- 
quent meetings, fiery speeches, and then— 
threats. 

Another kind of meeting was held in 
3rentwood one night. Bankers and business 
men with large interests at stake saw in the 
situation the exact symptoms which preceded 
the fierce outbreak of the previous year. 
The police reported tramps and ‘‘toughs’’ 
again gathering in force from all over the 
West, and this time, said the orator of the 
day at a vast open air concourse of the em- 
ployees of both roads, ‘‘when we strike it 
will be with no such faltering, misguided 
hand as in the year gone by. The blow will 
be instantaneous. The scab will find his oc- 
cupation gone. There will be no engine left 
for him to run the bread from our hungry 
children. There will be only smoking ruins 
to greet the coming of those hireling butch- 
ers—the despised soldiery of either state or 
nation.’’ Certain few of the railway men 
who had joined the Brentwood Rifles in the 
days of Perrigo’s popularity were warned by 
anonymous letters to themselves, or to the 
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timid wives and children, to drop that asso- 
ciation at once or take the consequences. 
Most of them applied for discharge and were 
refused. Nothing remained for them but to 
deliberately absent themselves from drills, 
refuse to pay the fines, and, under the laws, 
be dishonorably expelled ‘‘for the good of 
the service.’’ But the Rifles had lost heart 
and interest. One of the officers had re- 
signed. Most of their membership preferred 
paying fines to attending drills at which they 
learned nothing, and Gunnison men came up, 
looked and snickered. ‘‘When that blow 
comes,’’ said Mr. Banker Perrigo, in excited 
speech at the business men’s meeting, ‘‘we 
shall be absolutely without protection, for 
our sheriff has been replaced by one who is 
the open sympathizer of the strikers (which 
was true), and our one company of militia, 
thanks to who knows what insidious influ- 
ence, is reduced to a mere handful. A ve- 
hement discussion followed, winding up with 
an astonishing attack at the hands of the 
ablest lawyer in Brentwood. 

‘‘That our one company has dwindled to a 
handful is as true as that its demoralization 
is due to no insidious influence whatever, 
but to the most regretable interference of 
Mr. Perrigo himself, whose gold bought the 
captaincy for an utter incompetent, and sold 
out the one man who deserved our whole 
support and gratitude the man who alone 
was capable of putting and keeping that 
company up to the standard, and whose treat- 
ment by the officials of the road he ‘so gal- 
lantly and faithfully served, and, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, by this community 
also, is reproach unutterable to both.”’ 

Coming from a man who had been to Con- 
egress from Kentucky, and hoped to get there 
from Nebraska, these were bitter words; 
but most tonics are bitter, and Brentwood 
swallowed, reflected and profited. Colonel 
Cresswell, as he was called, in deference to 
the fact that he held no commission, but had 
served in the war, was not yet on the subsi- 
dized list of the Seattle, but as a rapidly 
rising lawyer he would doubtless soon find 
his price—railways, like other big corpora- 
tions, employing only the best professional 
talent where the law is concerned. 

Colonel Cresswell, to use his own terms, 
had ‘‘cottoned’’ to Langdon from the start. 
He admired his grit the day of the riots. He 
admired his drill when he handled the Rifles. 
He liked what the yardmen said of him, and 
what Boniface told. He deprecated the lan- 
guage of the local press, but he was not yet 
firmly established in his profession, and 
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might need their aid if he ran for office, so 
he could not openly take issue with the pa- 
pers. But he knew of the threats of the bad 
element among the men, the envy and jeal- 
ousy of certain of the young aspirants for 
promotion on the road, and before that mys- 
terious safe robbery he had been keeping an 
eye on Langdon, giving him occasionai word 
of cheer, occasional hint of warning. .Ever 
since the robbery and Langdon’s sad depart- 
ure from their midst, he had been ceaseless- 
ly and secretly at work in the effort to de- 
tect the guilty parties. He had his theories 
and was bent on pushing them through. 

Another gathering of business men fol- 
lowed within a week, called for by most 
alarming resolutions at the biggest mass 
meeting yet held in Brentwood. Bonfires had 
burned in the public square, and great ora- 
tors of the labor party spoke in the silence 
of the September evening to thousands of 
listening, eager ears, and ceased amid thun- 
derous applause. ‘‘Where is your Mr. Lang- 
don?’’ anxiously queried the mayor in a 
swift aside to Mr. Cresswell that night. 

‘“‘In Sioux City, slaving at a shilling an 
hour—teaching,’’ was the answer. 

“‘Well, get him out here quick. I can’t 
give him anything in my office, as you well 
understand, but you can, and we’ll make up 
a purse, if I have to go down into my 
pockets for every cent of it.’’ 

And so it happened that Eric Langdon, 
whiter, thinner, even shabbier in raiment 
than when he left, came back to Brentwood, 
and after a conference where only five men 
were present, Cresswell, Boniface, Arm- 
strong, the editor, and Bingham, the mayor, 
the returned wanderer took a desk in Cress- 
well’s ante-room and took up again the study 
of law to which he had been devoting his 
evenings. Then Perrigo, senior, was advised 
to induce his son to resign the captaincy of 
the Brentwood Rifles. He wouldn’t. ‘‘All 
right,’’ said certain merchants, ‘‘our money 
won’t be safe here if the mob gets another 
start. We’ll transfer our accounts to Oma- 
ha.’’ Perrigo ‘‘wilted’’ in less than a week. 
The resignation went in to the governor, and 
amidst a pounding on the floor of shod rifle 
butts and loud clapping of hands from the 
seats, Mr. Langdon, clad in his old fatigue 
uniform, took command of the Rifles by in- 
vitation, and at once resumed drills. That 
night it was resolved to have three drills a 
week until the company had caught up again. 
The next week forty men responded to roll- 
call and twelve applied for membership. 
The first week in October a business meet- 
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ing was held, and a telegram read announc- 
ing that Perrigo’s resignation, which had 
unaccountably hung fire, was at last accept- 
ed. Langdon was unanimously elected cap- 
tain, and the certificate forwarded to the 
capital. The second week came without the 
expected commission, but the Sun announced 
that, as the election was held before the 
vacancy officially existed, it was therefore 
illegal. Try it again, said ‘‘the boys;’’ and 
then came an embarrassed adjutant-general 
to suggest that it perhaps would be best not 
to insist on the election of Mr. Langdon. 
With the kindest feeling for him in the 
world, the governor could not see his way 
clear to giving him a commission. Indeed, 
the Sun and Hxaminer shrieked that the 
community never would stand it. A political 
adviser told the executive he would lose the 
vote of Brentwood, and an anonymous letter 
or two informed him his grave was dug and 
the corpse should be ready if ever he touched 
pen to parchment with the name of Eric 
Langdon on it. No wonder the governor sent 
his adjutant-general to consult with ‘‘the 
boys.’’ But now ‘‘the boys’? had got their 
blood up. No Perrigo dollars were forth- 
coming to boil it down, and the shout went 
up ‘‘Langdon or nobody,’’ and the adjutant- 
general left in a huff. 

Then came State Senators Brent and Fos- 
ter to see Colonel Cresswell, who was ‘‘op- 
posing the administration,’’ even though 
politically in accord. It was an off vear for 
the legislature, and the eyes of many a sen- 
atorial possibility were following the totter- 
ing footsteps of a silvery-haired statesman 
who would probably never resume his seat in 
the senatorial tank at the north wing at 
Washington. The vacancy would be filled by 
the governor, and who, said these gentle- 
men in the confidence of the executive —who 
so likely to succeed to the toga as the bril- 
liant and distinguished Colonel Cresswell, 
provided he did not kill his own chance by 
further embarrassing the governor. Cress- 
well bit. ‘‘It would put the governor in the 
roll of an intimidator,’’ said the emissaries, 
‘‘to openly commission Mr. Langdon. Of 
course, we may need him and all that, and 
have every appreciation of him, but it won’t 
do to fly in the face of the people. Let them 
think they are having their way, but quietly, 
you understand, work things so as to have 
ours.’’ And Cresswell was at least sufficient- 
ly profound a statesman to see the political 
wisdom of their position, especially when 
coupled with that hint as to the senatorial 
succession. So he conferred with Langdon, 
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and saw and talked with ‘‘the boys,’’ one or 
two ata time. Every business body seemed 
to feel by this time they must have Langdon 
to instruct and command their company, but 
the few in the confidence of the administra- 
tion knew that in the present condition of 
affairs he could never be commissioned. 
Langdon saw it himself, smiled, and after 
the politicians had talked until they were 
tired, and the boys remained obdurate, arose 
in meeting, said twenty words and solved 
the problem. ‘‘I withdraw as a candidate 
for captain, and submit my name as a re- 
cruit,’’ said he. There was a moment of 
amazement and silence. Then a burst of ap- 
plause. Then somebody in the confidence of 
Langdon moved the rules be suspended, a 
ballot taken at once, and Mr. Langdon was 
declared unanimously elected to’ membership. 
He signed the enlistment papers already 
prepared, was sworn in and announced as a 
private in the Brentwood Rifles amid the 
tumultuous cheers of that gallant organiza- 
tion. Then First Sergeant Potts arose and 
smilingly said he’d served a good while in 
that capacity, liked the company, liked the 
job, and wanted to learn more about it. The 
best way to learn was to watch it properly 
done by an expert. ‘‘We’ve learned that by 
experience,’’ said he, and therefore asked 
as a favor to be allowed to drop the lozenge 
from over his chevron and fall back to a 
vacancy among the duty sergeants, and then 
called upon the presiding officer of the meet- 
ing and commanding officer of the company 
to name as his successor the man of all oth- 
ers he and the company believed best fitted 
to fill the bill, and got no further, for the 
boys ‘‘caught on,’’ as they said, and further 
remarks were drowned in an uproar of ap- 
plause, in the midst of which the lieutenant 
commanding, the old first sergeant, and the 
new first sergeant, Langdon, were shouldered 
and borne in triumph about the room, and 
the reporters of the Hxaminer and Sun 
rushed to their respective offices. 

It was useless now for the Sun to hurl de- 
nunciation at the governor or at the Rifles. 
The law was supreme. Only the governor 
could make Langdon an officer, but even the 
governor could not make him a sergeant. 
The law gave the appointment of sergeants 
and corporals to the commanding officer of 
the company alone, and while Governor X 
would not oppose the wishes of so many citi- 
zens and voters by granting Langdon a com- 
mission, neither would he interpose against 
the wishes of scores of others by demanding, 
as urged by the Sun and the strikers ‘‘the 
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resignation of the insolent officer who had 
dared to thwart the wishes of a community.”’ 
The Banner rejoiced and applauded. The 
Examiner was silent. The Seattle might 
need that company any moment, and every 
man with mob law in view, and every citizen 
pledged to law and order knew instantly 
what it meant that the Rifles had failed to 
fill the vacancies. The lieutenant command- 
ing would figure as head of the company, 
but its instruction, its discipline, the work 
of preparation, and finally its command in 
the event of a fight would all devolve upon 
its gritty first sergeant, Eric Langdon. 

Two evenings later, Cresswell, with anxious 
eyes, looked up at the window of the second 
story room over his offices on Thayer street, 
the main thoroughfare of Brentwood. It 
was after ten, but all was darkness there, 
and Langdon’s invariable rule was to return 
at once from drill and go early to bed, for, 
winter or summer, he was an early riser. 
The clerk and assistant who formerly occu- 
pied those humble quarters had married, 
moved west to the Hills and thrown out his 
own shingle, and Langdon thankfully had 
moved in. The street was still alive with 
people, but the lights in the Rifles’ armory, 
two blocks away, had been extinguished be- 
fore the stroke of ten at the City Hall. In 
his hand Cresswell held a. crumpled half 
sheet of note paper that had reached him 
through the mail. It contained only the 
words, ‘‘Your man laughs at warning and 
defies the people. If he hasn’t left this town 
by midnight he’ll never get a chance again.’’ 

By midnight—and it was now after ten. 
Only that morning, in reminding Langdon 
that the chief of police had not only issued 
permission, but advised. him to go armed, 
Cresswell had asked him if more warnings 
had reached him, and the new first sergeant 
took from his breast pocket a little note. It 
was a woman’s hand that penned this one. 
‘*For God’s sake don’t disregard this. You 
do not know what minute may be your last 
if you insist on staying here. These men are 
desperate.’’ Cresswell had read it with com- 
pressed lips, and advised its being given at 
once to the police. Far and wide the edict 
of the employees had gone forth. If assur- 
ance that the old wages would be restored 
from and after November Ist failed to reach 
them by noon October 28th every man would 
quit work, and no man would be allowed to 
attempt it. More than once Cresswell had 
noticed strange, unprepossessing faces among 
the loiterers along the block. More than 
once men had called on one pretext or other 
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at the office and were furtively interested in 
the survey of the premises, but the police 
well knew the bar-room blackguards who had 
threatened vengeance on Langdon for his 
interference in behalf of the soldier they 
were beating to a jelly, and in person at 
least, they dare not act. ‘‘It isn’t among 
the slums alone you have enemies, Lang- 
don,’’ said Cresswell. ‘‘The bitterest foes a 
man has to guard against are those who have 
done him injury, and the men I’m after are 
those who put up that safe robbery and 
gained your discharge. Oh, for an hour of 
Channing !”’ 

But that was vain. 

Channing, he who commanded the respect 
and confidence of the yards and shops of the 
Big Horn, was sauntering discontentedly in 
the Riviera, doing as his doctors bade, utterly 
homesick, utterly unable to appreciate or 
understand what he saw, and only wishing 
himself back in the cab of a Baldwin, whirl- 
ing ‘‘the Limited’’ over the prairie sixty 
miles an hour. Channing knew every moth- 
er’s son in the Brentwood yards by name. 
The new incumbent knew not one of them. 
Channing argued ; Burleigh bullied, and clash 
was inevitable. The management of both 
roads had announced in unequivocable terms 
that they would not yield to the demands of 
the men. The mayor of Brentwood was sore- 
ly frightened. The governor had been re- 
quested to order troops to the scene and over- 
awe the would-be strikers, and very properly 
refused. For it is our good American policy 
in dealing with enemies or insurgents, white, 
red or brown—mobs, Indians or Tagalogs 
never to show fight until practically forced 
into it. The railway companies in anticipa- 
tion of the strike had gathered some hun- 
dreds of workmen across the Missouri ready 
to be rushed by special train to Brentwood, 
but neither police, posses nor militia had 
been mobilized. 

Pondering anxiously over the situation, 
Cresswell was walking slowly homeward up 
Thayer street. He had been talking with the 
mayor and certain city fathers at the Brent- 
wood, and now wished to see Langdon, but 
Langdon, evidently, wasn’t home, and the 
town clock had struck the quarter. The 
office door was closed and doubtless locked, 
and Cresswell’s keys were in his work-a-day 
pockets at the house. Confident of meeting 
Langdon, he strolled on toward the armory, 
and became suddenly aware of the division 
superintendent of the Big Horn talking with 
two of the boys. Cresswell didn’t like that 
official, but for reasons of his own preferred 
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to make much of him. He stopped and held 
out his hand. 

‘“Oh, good-evening, Mr.—er—ah—Colonel 
Cresswell,’’ stammered the railway man, in 
some confusion. ‘‘I didn’t see you—I’m glad 
to see you. Can you tell me where I can find 
Mr. Langdon? I’ve knocked and hammered 
at the office, and these gentlemen say that 
he went straight home half an hour ago.”’ 

‘It is true,’’ said one of the young sol- 
diers. ‘‘I saw him go in there just before 
ten o’clock.”’ 

‘“Odd,’’ said Cresswell. ‘‘Suppose we walk 
over, Mr. Superintendent.”’ 

They did, and they knocked and hammered 
for two minutes without response, and then 
Cresswell bethought him of the rear door. 

‘*You wish to see him personally ?’’ queried 
he of the official, with doubt in his tone. 

*‘Yes. The road sent me an important 
message. I may as well tell you—confiden- 
tially, of course. They want him to go to 
that meeting that’s in full blast at this 
minute. They think the men will listen to 
him.’’ 

“‘T see,’’ said Cresswell, with sarcastic 
emphasis. ‘‘Having kicked him out into the 
cold for another man’s crime, they want him 
to help them out of another scrape. You 
must feel gratified at being the bearer of 
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such a message. However, come on. We’ll 
try the back.”’ 

An alley, parallel with Thayer street, di- 
vided the block, and Cresswell’s office build- 
ings covered about half the lot. Wood, coal 
and ice were delivered by way of that alley, 
which accounted for the worn path to the 
open cellarway, but not for the footprints in 
the snow on the steps leading up to the back 
door. Cresswell tried the knob and the door 
was fast, but who left the cellar steps un- 
covered? ‘‘Have you a gun?”’ he asked, and 
the superintendent faltered ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

Gripping his own revolver, a faithful 
friend of Kentucky days, Cresswell cau- 
tiously descended the steps and felt his way 
through the dampness and dark. He had no 
match, and lighting would only reveal him 
to prowlers, if there were any. He knew the 
premises thoroughly, and quickly reached 
the lower hall and the stairway to the ground 
floor above him. It was dark as Erebus, and 
he, breathing heavily, felt his way up the 
creaking flight until within reach of the top. 
Then something fell with stunning force on 
his head, a thousand meteors flashed and 
danced before his eyes, and he went crashing 
back the way he came, bounding, rolling 
and sliding till he brought up, senseless and 
bleeding, at the foot of the stairs. 


(To be continued. ) 
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F you could be perched high above the 

North Pole, and with an all-seeing eye 

could gaze upon the general atmospheric 
condition of the northern hemisphere, you 
would see a panoramic succession of storms 
and fair weather sweeping around the earth 
in one direction as regularly as the hands of 
a clock. The intensity of the succession 
might be marred here and there by eddies, 
but even the eddies would be found to have 
laws of their own. Those of January would 
be typical of that month, and would take 
typical courses. So would those of every 
other month, and the paths marked out by 
these storms would be followed accurately 
year by year. These details would have spe- 


cial lines of conduct, just as planets have 
individualities, but they would be found sub- 
servient to a great general movement, just 
as the planets all together revolve around 
the sun. 

You must assume this North Pole attitude 
when considering the weather. It is impos- 
sible to analyze a rainstorm with an umbrella 
above your head. You must get above the 
rainstorm. This is the keynote of the United 
States Weather Service. 

The forecast room of the Weather Bureau 
is long and wide. Down its center extends a 
double line of standing desks, placed back to 
back. Men are working at these desks, and 
the forecaster stands at the head of the line, 
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A telegrapher is clicking a Morse instrument 
in one corner of the room, and a man is dis- 
tributing odd-looking type ata case in an- 
other corner. On the wall is an immense 
map of North America—twelve feet long by 
eight feet high. The states, counties, cities 
and lakes are sketched dimly in aluminum 
paint. Weather conditions are marked on 
the map as they are received by telegraph, 
and are altered or rubbed off as later reports 
suggest. Men walk up to the map at all 
hours of the day and mark on it queer sym- 
bols, which, interpreted, mean rain, snow, 
cloudiness, heavy winds, fog, hot or cold 
waves, as news of their existence is re- 
ceived. Of course they are marked on that 
part of the map corresponding to the part 
of the country from which they are received, 
and during the day every part of the map is 
reconstructed. The men are enabled thus to 
keep track of the condition of the country, 
because in the United States there are two 
hundred branch meteorological stations; 
250 special stations which display danger 
warnings to mariners; 260 special stations 
for observing certain conditions of tempera- 
ture and rainfall in the cotton, corn and 
wheat regions, and over 3,000 stations where 
volunteer observers make daily records. If 
any change takes place, the fact is tele- 
graphed at once to the central office, and 
the big map on the wall is altered accord- 
ingly. This does not mean that each of the 
4,000 is in individual communication with 
Washington. Every state has its own bu- 
reau, in which all messages from its own 
territory are received, and at the discretion 
of the state forecaster are transmitted to 
Washington. Some of the outlying stations 
are on mountain peaks; some are on Gulf 


coast islands; some are in the arid regions 
of the Southwest; some are on the lakes, 
and some are in the West Indies, where the 
men watch for hurricanes, but all figurative- 
ly are at the finger’s end of the man who 
operates the telegraph sounder in the corner 
of the room. 

Twice every day—at 8 A. M. and at 8 
P. M., Washington time—every telegraph 
line in the country must be ‘‘left open’’ for 
the business of the Weather Bureau. Hight 
o’clock in Washington, D. C., is 7 o’clock 
in Chicago, 6 o’clock in Denver, and 5 
o’clock in San Francisco. At those hours 
the 4,000 weather watchers take an observa- 
tion in their vicinity. They note whether it 
is raining or clear, or, if cloudy, the kind of 
clouds and their direction. They scan the 
thermometer and read the barometer, and 
they telegraph the result to their state cen- 
ters. Each state expert sifts the accumu- 
lated data until he has a composite account 
of state conditions. This in code form is 
telegraphed to Washington. It is then that 
the work of the forecaster-general begins. 

In front of each of the men at the stand- 
ing desks is a blank chart. The contours of 
the states are faintly printed on it, and the 
cities, unnamed, are indicated by little quar- 
ter circles. One man marks down the tem- 
perature; another man, the pressure; an- 
other, rain or snow; still another, the wind 
direction, and so on through the list. At the 
head of the line stands the forecaster with a 
blank chart of his own. He is about to make 
his chart a composite of all the others. Yes- 
terday’s chart hangs up in front of him, and 
behind it are the charts for preceding days. 
At his elbow is a stenographer ready to take 
notes. And now the men who have been 
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making up their charts by reading, as it 
were, between the clicks of the sounder, be- 
gin calling off the result to the forecaster, 
who seems able to hear and to comprehend 
all voices at once, and who shows an ability 
to leap from swift contemplation of Maine 
temperatures to California pressures, or 
from swifter consideration of Florida hu- 
midity to Dakota blizzards. It is all some- 
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United States Hurricane Station at Basseterre, St. 
Kitt’s, B. W. I. 

what chaotic to a layman who has not the 
peculiar mental training of the forecaster. 
Sut to him it seems plain. As he mutters 
conditions and possibilities, and arrives at 
conclusions, you can see in his face the ex- 
pression of the doctor who is making a diag- 
nosis. The forecaster knows the symptoms 
of storms as the doctor knows those of fe- 
vers. His head, apparently, is full of figures 
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and calculations ; but across the subconscious 
area of his mind is floating a complex pic- 
ture of adaptable facts which, could it be 
recorded, would constitute a working primer 
of practical meteorology. And since it is so 
necessary to the forecaster, let us glance 
hurriedly at this picture before going on. 

First, there is the principle of the storm. 
Let us suppose there is a storm of wind and 
rain in the Mississippi Valley, an area of 
clear, cool weather on the Atlantic coast, 
and another area of clear, cool weather on 
the Pacific coast—in other words, a stormy 
section of country between two clear sec- 
tions. Now, this is how the storm is formed. 
The tendency of cool, clear air is to fall. 
Being heavy, gravity pulls it down from the 
regions above the clouds to the earth. When 
it strikes the ground, having no other course 
left open to it, it flows out over the surface 
of the earth from the center of each clear 
weather region in all directions. As the air 
travels outward it picks up moisture and 
becomes warm, and the barometers show 
that it is becoming lighter and lighter as it 
flows away from the fair weather centers 
It is inevitable that part of the air which 
traveled west from the Atlantic fair weather 
section should come into contact with air 
traveling east from the Pacific fair weather 
section. The contact at once causes a mix- 
up, which takes on a gyratory motion. The 
two currents of air rush together and begin 
rotating ina great circle. Having become 
heated in traveling, the whirling column of 
hot air ascends, dropping moisture in the 
form of rain, until it is dissipated far above 
the earth. 

So we have the low pressure or storm area 
situated between two high pressure or fair 
weather areas and receiving its energy from 
them. While this relation may be constant 
as regards the areas themselves, yet the 
whole system moves slowly across country. 
That is, there is a constant succession of 
fair and stormy areas traveling eastward at 
intervals of three days, and at the rate of 
twenty-two miles an hour in summer and 
thirty-seven miles an hour in winter. Storms 
always move to the eastward, and no matter 
where in the United States they form, they 
always curve in the direction of New Eng- 
land. It is an invariable law. 

This is the background of the panorama 
that flits across the forecaster’s mind. On 
this background he sees the shadowy paths 
of monthly storms; for each month of the 
year has its own class of storms. These 
storms enter the couniry at certain places, 
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and follow well-defined courses. United 
States storms, according to Professor Bige- 
low, have nine average places of generation. 
The great majority form in Alberta, north of 
Montana, and after coming into the United 
States, travel eastward. A few come in over 
the North Pacific coast. A third group forms 
on the northern Rocky Mountain plateau. A 
fourth forms in Colorado, being born on the 
very high mountainous elevations. A fifth 
forms in the Texas lowlands, and catching 
the Gulf winds and moisture moves eastward. 
West Indian hurricanes form the sixth class. 
The South Atlantic coast storms make up 
the seventh class. Storms which come in 
from the Pacific on the southwest form the 
eighth, and finally a class of minor storms is 
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and other manifestations peculiar to certain 
localities. An inexperienced prophet might 
predict, for insance, a long record for a 
peculiar class of Pacific storm, whereas many 
of them come in over the seaboard, whirl 
violently until they strike the Rocky Moun- 
tains, when, in endeavoring to climb the 
Divide, they are dried out and dissipated in 
the upper air and are never heard of in the 
valley beyond. Sometimes they break through 
and head wildly for New England. But the 
forecaster must know of these storm gate- 
ways. He must reckon with the climatic 
properties of the ‘‘Cold Pole’’ of temperate 
America, that peculiar region surrounding 
Lake Winnepeg, where the range of temper- 
ature is 150 degrees, the thermometer rising 








Cascade Flour Mill at Rochester, Minnesota, After the Cyclone. 


generated in our central valleys. Some of 
these storms come across the Pacific from 
the Asian coast, and after sweeping across 
the country, go out over the Atlantic to 
Europe, and even to Asia again, but there is 
no record of a storm having circumnavigated 
the globe. But no matter where these storms 
are generated, they always converge towards 
New England. New England, in fact, seems 
to be the stormiest spot in the United States. 
A record of ten years ending with 1893 
shows 1,143 storms, all of which headed 
toward, and most of which reached, New 
England. 

The forecaster must consider the general 
configuration of the country in reckoning 
for cold or hot waves, blizzards, northers 


to 105 degrees above in summer and drop- 
ping to 45 degrees below zero in winter. As 
Professor Bigelow puts it, the giants of heat 
and cold stagger back and forth across the 
country in perpetual contest, and the fore- 
caster must be a good judge of the staying 
power of each. 

This and much more is constantly in the 
vision of the forecaster as the men call out 
the daily data. He traces the progress of 
the storm center in about the same way that 
a railroad manager would trace the progress 
of an overland express. Like the railroad 
man, he knows how much fuel his storm had 
to start with, how much it may gather by 
the way, the grades it will have to take, 
where it may be switched from the main 
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line ; and, like the railroad man, he is being 
constantly informed by telegraph of the con- 
dition of the right of way, as well as of the 
condition of the wind column itself. 

By the time the forecaster has reached 
his general conclusion it is half-past eight, 
and the four thous- 
and weather watch- 


holes for type along the Atlantic seaboard, 
in the Mississippi Valley, along the lakes 
and the Gulf, on the Pacific slope, along 
rivers and on mountain tops. Every large 
district center has a printer working in 
unison with the man in Washington. But the 
small outlying dis- 
tributing stations 





ers are waiting for 
the composite re- 
port. It is neces- 
sary not only that 
the forecast shall 
be sent far and 
wide, but also that 
charts depicting the 
whole aérial condi- 
tion of the United 
States at the time 
the forecast was 
made shall be print- 
ed and posted ali 
over the country. It 
is manifestly impos- 
sible to print within 
an hour the required 
18,000 charts in 
Washington, D. C., 
and transmit them 
to all parts of the 
country. So infor- 
mation for making 
charts is sent to all 
state centers and 
from them in turn 
to the various sec- 
tions of the states. 
The telegraph oper- 
ator in the corner 
of the room has 
turned to the trans- 
mitter, and is distributing this information 
in code over all the telegraph trunk lines. 
The local forecaster in each state has been 
making a special state forecast of his own, 
which, with the corroborative general in- 
formation received from Washington he 
transmits to every one of his state stations. 

Now, a man who was distributing type 
in the other corner of the room has mean- 
time gotten data which enable him to ‘‘set 
a chart.’’ He does not set type like an or- 
dinary printer. His ‘‘stick’’ is a large plate 
similar to those from which charts are print- 
ed, but in many places in the face of the 
plate are little holes. Into these holes the 
printer puts his type. Each type-face is a 
symbol indicating much or little tempera- 
ture, pressure, rain, wind or fog. There are 
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A spade driven into a tree by force of the wind 


cannot afford to 
print by this pro- 
cess, and there the 
local weather 
watcher prints his 
charts on a_ type- 
writer. 

The chart-making 
typewriter has been 
especially designed 
for the government. 
It looks like an or- 
dinary typewriter, 
but you could not 
write a letter on it, 
for instead of ordi- 
nary type, the char- 
acters are like the 
printer’s queer type 

arrows, circles, 
squares, dashes, etc. 
The local official in- 
serts a blank chart 
in the machine and 
writes aérial con- 
ditions on the face 
of it. The large 
offices print their 
charts on a press; 
the smaller stations 
mimeograph the 
typewritten chart. 
The whole opera- 
tion carried on simultaneously all over 
the country is completed in half an hour. 
tach station scatters its charts and predic- 
tions over the district of which it is the 
center, so that in one hour from the time 
the observations are made, the whole coun- 
try has documentary evidence of the weather 
probabilities for the succeeding twelve 
hours. How really remarkable is this dis- 
tribution is shown by the fact that in ad- 
dition to the thousands of governmental 
observers above mentioned, 31,000 addresses 
are served daily with the weather forecast 
by telegraph, telephone, mail and railway 
train service without cost to the government 
except for stationery. In fact, not counting 
newspaper circulation, the United States 
weather forecasts must reach at least 50,000 
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central points of distribution; many of them 
twice a day. Besides the Bureau has an ad- 
junct department devoted to crop reporting. 
There are 10,000 crop correspondents scat- 
tered throughout the countrymen who re- 
port weekly the state of the crops as af- 
fected by climatic changes. These reports 
are compiled into bulletins, which are issued 
by thousands in the form of 168 different 
state monthly crop bulletins, and forty-two 
monthly general bulletins. 

In connection with the forecaster’s pre- 
diction of usual weather conditions, it is in- 
teresting to note this statement of* Prof. 
Bigelow on the approach of hurricanes: 

‘‘The physical features of hurricanes are 
well understood. The approach of a hurri- 
cane is usually indicated by a long swell on 
the ocean, which forewarns the observer by 
two or three days. A faint rise in the bar- 
ometer occurs before the gradual fall which 
becomes very pronounced at the center; fine 
wisps of cirrus clouds are first seen, which 
surround the center to a distance of 200 
miles; the air is calm and sultry, but this is 
gradually supplanted by a gentle breeze, 
and later the wind increases to a gale, the 
clouds become matted, the sea rough, rain 
falls, and the winds are gusty and dangerous 
as the vortex core comes on. Here is the in- 
describable tempest, dealing destruction, 
impressing the imagination with its wild ex- 
hibition of the forces of nature, the flashes 
of lightning, the torrents of rain, the cooler 
air, all the elements in an uproar, which in- 


dicate the close approach of the center. In 
the midst of this turmoil there is a sudden 
pause, the winds almost cease, the sky 
clears; but the waves rage in great turbu- 
lence. This is the eye of the storm, the core 
of the vortex, and it is, perhaps, twenty 
miles in diameter, or one-thirtieth of the 
whole hurricane. The respite is brief, and is 
soon followed by the abrupt renewal of the 
violent wind and rain, but now coming from 
the opposite direction, and the storm passes 
off with the several features following each 
other in the reverse order.’’ 

Cyclones or general storms may be 1,000 
miles in diameter. Hurricanes operate on a 
path averaging 600 to 800 miles wide. Tor- 
nadoes are very much smaller. They may 
be only a mile wide at the top and but a 
few feet at the bottom, but they are much 
more dangerous than either a cyclone or a 
hurricane. They form in all parts of the 
temperate zone—at sea they are water 
spouts, and on the desert they are sand 
storms. Sometimes a whole family of torna- 
does will be born at once from the same 
cloud. As many as fifteen tubes have been 
observed at one time. In winter months 
they occur only in our Gulf states, but in 
summer they occur in the north, in Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, lowa and Minnesota. 
The average is twenty-five a year. They are 
simple examples of vortex motion. A mass 
of air rotating at a low level runs into a vor- 
tex, and a tube is projected downward. The 
velocity of the lower end of the tube may 














Boilerhouse and Other Buildings of St. John's University, Collegeville, Minnesota, After Tornado of 
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reach 200 miles an hour, and it is the partial 
vacuum caused by the whirl and the sudden 
inrush of the outside air that causes the dis- 
astrous explosive effects. Tornadoes wrecked 
$31,000,000 worth of property in this coun- 
try during the years from 1889 to 1896. 
Twenty-three million dollars of this amount 
was destroyed by three whirls alone. The 
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Louisville tornado, March 27, 1890, de- 
stroyed property worth $3,000,000. The St. 
Louis tornado, May 27, 1896, caused a loss 
of $13,000,000. A tornado swept from Ce- 
dar Keys to Washington, D. C., 
September 29, 1896, which caused 
a loss of $7,000,000. But the 
most interesting fact concerning 
tornadoes is the record of how one 
began. The account was sent to 
the Weather Bureau by one of its 
observers. The following is an 
abstract : 

By A. H. Gale, Voluntary Observer at 
Bassett, Nebraska. 

Dated, July 28, 1899. 

“Mr A. Brown, 54 miles northwest of 
Johnstown, saw the tornado form. He was 
at work in his barnyard and noticed it 
coming across his field as a light summer 
whirlwind such as is noticed on any still 
hot day. Air at the time was calm. Mr. 
Brown says he was harnessing a horse, and 
as the light whirl passed him it gently 
lifted the straw edges of the roof of his 
cow shed, but had not enough strength to 
lift his hat, and passed on. At this point it was de- 
void of any color, and was mainly noticed by the whirl 
it made among the grass, straw, and chaff on the 
ground; he watched its onward movement indifferently, 
and soon saw it gather a coior which made it definable. 
He then paid close attention to it and noticed it becom- 
ing black, angry, and gyrating vigorously, chips, straws, 
and dirt fell into it, and were absorbed by it and a 
smoky veil began to envelop the whirling column as it 
mounted upward. At the same time a funnel began 
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to lower itself from a turbulent low-hanging cloud of an 
area of about forty acres; the column and funnel soon 
connected and with this union the “thing” took on a 
terrifying aspect; up to this time he had no feeling of 
apprehension. When the whirl passed him he said he 
was aware of its passage only by its action on the 
ground. Nocolor. A black cloud above, in commo- 
tion, followed the whirl on the ground, which latter 
was eight or ten feet in diameter. This cloud was 
alone, separate, and clear from a higher strata of 
storm clouds above. When passing his 
point, and as long as within his line of view, 
he estimated the speed at 10 miles per 
hour, line of path east by south. I will say 
here that the entire path from start to end 
was 18 to 19 miles, and in that distance it 
made a southing from a due east course of 
2? miles, and ranged from 1 to 3 rods in 
width. Two and one-half miles from Mr. 
Brown’s point it crcssed a large cornfield 
and here it received much coloring matter. 
That the affair was at this time in comfor- 
table order was demonstrated by the shock 
it gave the first house it struck as it left 
the cornfield, Mr. John Strohm’s. Mr. Strohm 
and his family saw it as it rose along the 
slant of the cornfield to his house on its 
edge, and dove for the cellar. The destruc- 
tion at this place was complete; house of 
heavy logs, windmill, and tower, and stable, 
in all seven buildings, completely leveled to 
the ground, fences upset, broken down. 
Fence wire woven and interwoven with 
broken lumber, straw, debris of all sorts, 
plastered with mud. Every fence post standing in 
the track formed a dam around which was massed 
debris of everything imaginable, the whole daubed 
with mud; it was a picture of desolation and ruin— 
dismal in the extreme.” 
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A reference to lightning brought out the 
fact that the Bureau is using its ponderous 
organization for the collection of lightning 
statistics. The officials are less concerned 
with the identification of the thunderbolt 
than they are with its disastrous effects. 
According to lightning statistics, 312 in- 
habitants of the United States, on an aver- 
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A Flood in a Town on the Brazos River, Texas. 


age, are struck by lightning each year. 
Twenty-five hundred were struck during the 
last nine years. Farmers suffered most, 
probably because of their exposed occupa- 
tion, for the danger from lightning is found 
to be four times as great in the country as 
in cities. January naturally is the least dan- 
gerous month, and July is the most danger- 
ous—123 persons were killed during July, 
1893. During the eight years ending with 
1897, 7,558 buildings, valued at $17,672,- 
772, were destroyed by lightning; 4,891 of 
these were barns. Comparatively few 
churches were struck. In 1898 buildings 
valued at $1,441,880 were destroyed. New 
York State headed the list with 395. There 
were no disastrous strokes in Idaho, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Nevada or Utah. In the 
same year, 1842 animals, valued at $48,000, 
were killed by 710 strokes of lightning. This 
mortality was unequally divided among cat- 
tle, horses, mules, pigs and sheep, whole 
flocks of the latter being killed by single 
bolts. There is no means of finding out the 
exact number of trees struck, but it is in- 
teresting to know that the list of liability is 
headed by the oaks. Firs, beeches, pines, 
larches, ash and birch trees are most liable 
to be struck in the order named, on account 


of their conducting qualities. The records 
show an increase in the number of damage- 
dealing lightning strokes, especially in Eu- 
rope. But the cause of this has not yet been 
discovered. The only definite fact observed 
by the Bureau is that these violent manifes- 
tations seem to occur in connection with the 
movement of sluggish cyclonic areas across 
the country during the warmer months. 

The Weather Bureau also tells people how 
to avoid danger. For the farmer it issues ¢ 
pamphlet, advising protection against frost 
by means of a blanket of smoke. It tells him 
how to utilize fog for irrigation by erecting 
wire gauze screens on his farm so that the 
fog will be condensed. The Bureau tells the 
people in tornado districts how to escape 
these whirling monsters; how to construct 
cellars; how the sucking action of a tornado 
draws all the air out of a closed-up house, 
and by creating almost a vacuum collapses 
the walls. It cautions, therefore, that every 
door and window should be kept open to al- 
low a free passage of air. It tells the ship- 
pers of perishable goods how those goods 
may be protected from heat and cold. It 
issues suggestions for the closing and open- 
ing of the hatches of freight steamers in 
certain kinds of weather, and sends these 
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vessels from port with certain signals flying, 
so that incoming craft may be warned and 
may act accordingly. In the lakes it has a 
regular corps of safe conductors of merchan- 
dise, who goon board passing vessels and 
give valuable advice to captains in view of 
certain weather conditions. A vessel bound 
from Buffalo to Duluth is really protected as 
much by constant watchfulness of alongshore 
weather men as she is by the sagacity of her 
captain. Thus it will be seen that the work 
of the Bureau is not confined to the com- 
paratively passive business of predicting 
storms. 

Although this system of weather forecast- 
ing is a source of great expense to the gov- 
ernment, yet there are many instances 
where a single warning sent out by the Bu- 
reau has saved more money to the property 
owners of the country than would have paid 
the expenses of the Bureau for years. Take 
the matter of West Indian hurricanes. Every 
one of these storms which have visited our 
coast in recent years has been predicted by 
the Bureau, and ample warnings have been 
issued. It has been estimated by maritime 
property owners that the absence of warn- 
ings in the face of one of these storms 
would result in not less than $3,000,000 
worth of wreckage. Twice has the Weather 
Bureau taken a census of the amount of 
property held in port as the result of hurri- 
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cane signals. In the first instance, the value 
was held to be $34,000,000. In the second 
instance the estimate was $38,000,000. 
Ample warning was given of the approach of 
the great hurricane of last August. Many 
lives were lost and much property was de- 
stroyed, particularly at Ponce, but the re- 
sult would not have been nearly as disas- 
trous had not the alcalde at Ponce withheld 
the warning until it was too late to be of 
use. In January, 1898, a severe cold wave 
swept across the country from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic. Professor Moore, 
the Chief of the Bureau, secured estimates 
from shippers in one hundred large cities 
which indicated that $3,400,000 worth of 
merchandise was saved through these signals. 
The California raisin growers estimate that 
the Bureau has saved them many millions of 
dollars. It is almost impossible to eztimate 
how much property was saved during the 
great Mississippi River flood of the spring 
of 1897. When the water had risen at New 
Orleans to the highest point ever known, 
advices were sent to the city that in five 
days it would rise still one foot higher. The 
prediction proved true, but in the meantime 
the levees had been raised and strengthened. 
There was at least $15,000,000 worth of 
stock and property in the flooded district, 
and the greater part of this was moved in 
time to places of safety. 
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United States Weather Bureau at Washington. 











Members of the Chinese Revolutionary Junta Inspecting the Model of an Airship. 


THE CHINESE 


REVOLUTIONARY 
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OOR Kwang Hsu, the Chinese Emperor! 
His ruling title, ‘‘Glorious Continuity, ”’ 
has been a mockery. But he stands now 

in his pathetic exile as the martyr around 
whom the new nation may be constructed. 
It was his fall that gave birth to the Po 
Wong Woey, or the Chinese Reform Party. 
He is a type of the influence that led to the 
first suggestion of reform, and his fate 
seems to be the inspiration for the further 
progress of the very purposes in which he 
was foiled. 

It is told by the missionaries that when 
the Emperor was young, some of the more 
far-sighted of their number believed a 
great advance in the cause they served might 
be attained by presenting a Chinese transla- 


tion of the Bible to the Empress Dowager. 
Accordingly a copy in gorgeous binding was 
prepared, and with becoming state was pre- 
sented through acurtain. It may be inferred 
that the Bible had no effect on the Empress 
Dowager ; but it materially changed the life 
of her nephew, Kwang Hsu. 

The very day after the presentation Bible 
appeared in the harem, the Emperor, who 
must have had a sly glimpse at the strange 
volume in gorgeous binding, secretly com- 
manded a copy of the same book for himself. 
He devoted himself to diligent study of the 
Scriptures and then to the general literature 
of the Western world. Besides, he read all 
works on foreign subjects written in China. 
Science, religion and philosophy alike at- 
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tracted his study and reflection, and had he 
possessed real instead of nominal power, all 
the reforms now sought by his revolutionary 
subjects would have long since been intro- 
duced by imperial decree. 

According to this story, then, the begin- 
ning of reform so far as the imperial per- 
sonage was concerned lay with the mission- 
aries. On the other hand, it was the mis- 
sionaries who, unintentionally, brought about 
the beginning of the empire’s dismember- 
ment and the overthrow of the Emperor. It 
was a missionary’s difficulty which caused 
the German seizure of Kiao-chau. In turn, 
that seizure caused the Russian occupation 
of Port Arthur and the British occupation 
of Wei-hai-wei. The German, Russian and 
British occupations stirred the anxiety of 
the Emperor, and the latter, in his eager- 
ness to devise means whereby further ag- 
gressions could be prevented,resorted to the 
extreme measures of reform which caused 
the Empress to depose him. The whole affair 
was like working in a circle. The earnest 
Emperor wanted reform in order to save his 
country. In attempting reform he lost his 
power. When his power was lost, the ene- 
mies of reform were restored. 

It is probably fortunate that there existed 
at this time the very energetic, scholarly 
and able Kong Yo Wai, whom the Emperor 
had taken into his confidence. Kong had 
been educated abroad. He was a master of 
political history and an adept in statecraft. 
His brilliant mind foresaw the dissolution of 
the empire which would follow the war with 
Japan. Prior to the war he had addressed 
many petitions to the Emperor urging him 
to take radical steps to prevent the fatal 
process, and the Emperor, struck with the 
wisdom of the man, summoned him to his 
council. What was done through the guid- 
ance of the new statesman is a matter of 
history. Reforms of the most sweeping char- 
acter were inaugurated, and Kong Yo Wai 
fell from power along with his superior. 
Through shrewd planning, and by aid of the 
self-sacrificing loyalty of the Emperor, Kong 
escaped from the plots of the Empress Dow- 
ager and her adherents, and at once turned 
his restless and determined ambitions for the 
good of his country into new lines of activ- 
ity. 

Through Kong Yo Wai’s genius, the Po 
Wong Woey, or Reform Party, was organ- 
ized. Seemingly the influences that had 
touched the Emperor and opened his eyes to 
the possibilities of modern civilization had 
touched thousands of other individuals in 
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similar manner. For many years education 
and enlightenment had been making steady, 
although very slow, progress through the 
nation. The missionary, the trader, the trav- 
eler and the sportsman had been almost ev- 
erywhere among the people, and their influ- 
ence had created a vague yearning for bet- 
ter things than those of the ancient exclu- 
siveness. Many Chinamen had been abroad 
for education. Many had been in America 
and Europe in mercantile adventure, and had 
returned to their homes filled with ideas 
more or less modern. Many more had felt 
the effect of the immediate neighborhood of 
Hongkong and Macao, Portugal’s little is- 
land near Canton. When, therefore, Kong 
Yo Wai was so dramatically deposed, a 
spontaneous sympathy for both him and for 
his ideas came to life in all the eastern por- 
tions of the empire. He became at once the 
natural leader. Chinamen rallied to him from 
everywhere. He had but to appear in the 
neutral port of Macao and make his pur- 
poses known in order to gather about him 
the nucleus of the great movement now 
known as the Po Wong Woey. This organiz- 
ation aims to be all that its name implies. 
It proposes to reform the Celestial empire, 
overturn the traditions and seclusions that 
have existed for 5,000 years, open the door 
of the country to the civilized world, build 
public schools, construct a great navy, or- 
ganize a merchant marine, and make the na- 
tion one of the great factors in modern in- 
stitutions and advancement. The programme 
is an ambitious one. People older in the 
ways of civilization and progress than the 
revolutionary faction of China might well 
balk at it. But there seems to be tremen- 
dous determination in this instance which 
grows greater with every reverse. Already 
the membership of the society has extended 
to over 25,000,000 subjects of the empire, 
and its influence ramifies through all prov- 
inces and all courts. Despite the deposition 
of the Emperor, who was practically an ele- 
ment of the society, the power of the organ- 
ization presses more closely upon the throne, 
and it looks as if it might be only a ques- 
tion of time before the Empress Dowager 
either puts into the deposed youth’s place a 
successor chosen by the Po Wong Woey or 
submits to the same fate she has inflicted 
upon Kwang Hsu. 

Like the independence movements in Cuba 
and the Philippines, the Reform party has 
spread itself into foreign countries and 
established juntas in all places where con- 
siderable bodies of Chinamen exist. With 
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Macao as headquarters, the order extends 
into Hongkong, Honolulu, San Francisco, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and 
Los Angeles. It even crosses the American 
continent to Montreal and New York, and 
maintains influential auxiliaries in England. 
Detailed and systematic organization, such 
as was had by the Cubans, is lacking as yet, 
but as the branches gain age and strength 
of numbers, formalities and specific pro- 
grammes are being elaborated. In America, 
where the China- 


enlisted either openly or secretly some per- 
son who understands their purposes and will 
be ready to execute them. 

The purity of motive and the absolute sin- 
cerity of the adherents of Kong Yo Wai are 
suggested in the nature of the organization 
which he established. From the outset it 
was made universal in its membership. No 
oath or other test of loyalty was imposed. 
It was presumed that nothing but patriotism 
would lead a Chinaman to affiliate himself 

with the move- 





man, through his 


ment. Heads are 





contact with 
modern methods, 
is most wide- 
awake and pro- 
gressive, there is 
a phenomenal 
adherence to the 
propaganda. 
Nine-tenths of 
fhe Mongolian 
inhabitants of 
the Western 
hemisphere, 
whether under 
the American or 
the British flag, 
contribute to the 
party’s finances 
and give their 
personal support 
to all its pro- 
posals. 

To save the 
Chinese empire 
from dismember- 
ment! That is 
the immediate 
object of the Po 
Wong Woey. 
The_ patriotic 
members of this 
large movement 











at no premium 
in the Celestial 
Kingdom, and 
short shrift is 
the lot of the 
fellow who runs 
afoul of the 
powers that be. 
Wherever a 
Chinaman may 
be, he is at lib- 
erty to be a 
member of the 
Po Wong Woey 
if he is in sym- 
pathy with its 
aims. He may 
take an active 
part in its opera- 
tions, or he may 
merely lend it 
his moral en- 
couragement. 
The order is as 
free and broad 
as a republic. 
As another 
evidence of the 
cohesive power 
of the move- 
ment, it is no- 
ticeable that 














realize the fate 


the empire is 

drifting, and they know that the policy of 
the Empress Dowager is only giving the 
foreign nations additional reasons for grab- 
bing land. Their proposals, therefore, go to 
the extreme length of deposing the Em- 
press or depriving her of power. If pos- 
sible, they will put back upon the throne 
the young Kwang Hsu and surround him 
with counsellors from their own body, or 
they will elect from among the hundreds of 
titled people whose sympathy has been 


Kong Yo Wai. 
toward which Leader of the Chinese Reform Party 


there is no con- 
stitution or gen- 
eral declaration 
of principles. There appear to be no formal 
officers. The leadership is as voluntary as 
the membership. In the smaller juntas scat- 
tered through the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii, an informal secretary transmits the 
funds to the general offices at Macao or 
Hongkong. There are no other officers. How 
so extensive a scheme can be successfully 
carried upon so informal a basis is, of 
course, a matter to be wondered at, yet the 
liberality of the organization is undoubtedly 
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the secret of its success. It places the 
Chinaman solely upon his honor, and the 
obligation to that often mythical element of 
human nature seems to please him. The 
Chinaman, although he always walks in sin- 
gle file, is a gregarious creature. He is fond 
of gatherings. He likes to chatter. He likes 
vocal noise. He likes heroics. He likes to 
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answered for the anti-slavery advocates in 
the early days in the United States. In the 
cities off the coast of China, as in Hawaii 
and the United States, all gatherings are 
strikingly, almost amusingly informal. For 
example, a recent gathering in Seattle was 
held in an ancient and tumble-down struc- 
ture in one of the most unimproved portions 
of the town. It was 
owned and donated to the 








One of the 
by Foreigners and a Very Important Influence Toward Reform 
Sentiment in China. 


Halls at Peking Universit 


be doing something. And when he is away 
from home—in America, in Canada, in Hong- 
kong—the possibilities of the junta suit 
well his habits. He flocks to it with his fel- 
lows. It is his pastime—his serious, always 
informal pastime. 

Like all patriotic movements, the Chinese 
junta receives liberal financial support. 
Chinamen give to it as the merchants of 
Western cities contribute to the advertising 
of their towns, or as politicians contribute 
to a campaign fund. All subscriptions are 
voluntary. No member is expected to pay a 
fixed sum into the treasury. Yet it is claimed 
that there is a fund on hand at the present 
time of $25,000,000. Those who are able, 
give generously. Those who are earning but 
small wages frequently contribute sums as 
small as twenty-five cents. None of the offi- 


cers, either of the main order or of the 


branches, receives any salary. The only ex- 
penses are for stationery, hall rent and the 
like. 

Meetings are not held at special times or 
places. Indeed, in this respect the junta is 
like almost all revolutionary movements. 
An old hall, dilapidated and ready to fall, 
answers for the Reform Chinaman, as a barn 


7, an Institution Conducted Chiefly 


use of the junta by one of 
the members. There was 
no one to be seen who 
might be called a head of 
the society, although the 
statement was made that 
there was a ‘‘president.’’ 
During the two hours the 
doors were open a Con- 
stant stream of Chinamen 
was passing in and out. 
All discussion was in 
Chinese, and it was just 
such a gibberish as one 
hears on the streets of 
Peking over some local 
excitement. At one end 
of the hall an intelligent- 
looking Chinaman, who 
proved to be the secre- 
tary, sat on a bench and 
inscribed hieroglyphics on a piece of paper, 
presumably making a record of the speeches. 
Now and again there would be a gradual 
hush when some strong voice would rise 
above the others and for a few moments 
dominate the hall. Generally after such ef- 
forts a few strangers would go to the front, 
deposit from twenty-five cents to one dollar 
for the first month’s dues, and without 
further ceremony become full-fledged mem- 
bers. The only remarkable feature about the 
session was the deep earnestness that seemed 
to be felt by everybody. An interpreter said 
afterward that all the meetings are the 
same, the only variations being when some 
member of greater faith and wealth, per- 
haps, than the others, presents the society 
with $10 or $20, and sometimes even $100 to 
carry on the work. Indeed, it may be said 
that the chief source of the money current 
of the party lies in these informal meetings. 
They are called ‘‘revival’’ meetings when 
they happen to be particularly enthusiastic. 
Often thousands of dollars are dropped into 
the exchequer when some especial influence 
arouses the audience. Early in April of this 
year, for example, a gathering at Vancouver 
resulted in subscriptions of $10,000. Again, 
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one of the wealthy members of the San 
Francisco contingent gave gold to the 
amount of $15,000, besides agreeing to pay 
$10 a month in dues and donating his large 
theatre as a place for the junta to assemble 
as often as it chooses. 

Of course, the promoters of the junta are 
shrewd enough to realize the necessity of 
money when actions of such great scope as 
the deposition of an empress and the substi- 
tution of a new dynasty is proposed. But ex- 
travagance above all things is to be avoided. 
Nothing in the reforms inaugurated by Kong 
Yo Wai during his brief incumbency in office 
was so determined as his financial economies. 
He swept away hundreds of useless emolu- 
ments that had been allowed to the Manchu 
families, and by this, more than by any oth- 
er single line of action, stirred up the hos- 
tility which led to his downfall. Now when 
he is at the head of a reform movement he 
joins with his associates in determining to 
devote the funds of their order to the most 
strictly patriotic uses. It is even said that 
when the government is formed the receipts 
are to be exchangeable for government 
bonds. This, of course, is not generally 
credited, and the donors do not give with 
this in view. Not one 
Chinaman in a hundred 
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the United States and Canada dates from the 
time of Kong Yo Wai’s mysterious journey 
to London after Kwang Hsu was deposed. 
What its membership is cannot be ascer- 
tained, but it is estimated to be more than 
one-third of the entire Chinese population 
of the two countries. In San Francisco 
alone, where there are supposed to be be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 Chinese residents, 
the adherents of the junta are said to num- 
ber 20,000. Five hundred out of the 600 
in Seattle claim allegiance to Kwang Hsu 
as against the Empress Dewager, and even 
a larger proportion is claimed in Vancouver. 
Small juntas are reported in Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Omaha, Chicago, St. Louis and 
other large cities. Also still smaller bodies 
are listed in such western towns as Walla 


Walla, Butte, Helena, Billings, Bozeman, 
Livingston and other places where the 


Chinese laundryman hangs out his shingle 
or the Chinese cook or laborer works in the 
mines or on the railroads. 

New impulses are constantly being added 
to the American branches by the arrival and 
departure of important members of the 
junta from its Oriental headquarters. These 
members. appear and disappear upon mis- 





ever expects to see his 
money again. They give 
out of pure love for the 
aims of the association. 
There are said to be three 
treasuries to which this 
money is sent. These are 
the Chinese newspapers 
Chee San Po, at Hong- 
kong, Ching Yee Po, at 
Yokohama, and Tim Nam 
Po, at Singapore. The 
main purpose for which 
the subscriptions are 
taken is to save the em- 
pire from dismember- 
ment, and in the event 
of invasion, to build and 














buy ships and pay the ex- 
penses of an army for 
protection. If Kwang 
Hsu should die, a happening said to be one 
of the signals for revolt against the Em- 
press Dowager and the Manchus, the money 
will be devoted to fostering the aims of 
the progressivists. After the war is over 
such funds as remain will be applied to the 
commercial enlargement of the country. 
The growth of the revolutionary junta in 


A Group of Students at Peking University, Showing Types of Men Who 
Belong to the Po Wong Woey. 


sions the nature of which is not made 
known, but which take them to foreign 
countries and bring them back with a confi- 
dence extremely suggestive of important 
political negotiations. One of the reasons 
for believing, although the facts cannot be 
entirely substantiated, that the reformers 
are not without assurances of support from 
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some of the greater world powers is the fact 
that Kong Yo Wai, the founder of the party, 
was carried from Peking by a British warship 
at the time of the Emperor’s deposition, and 
almost immediately afterward he made his 
mysterious journey to London. Upon his re- 
turn the rumor was broadly published, and 
has not since been strenuously contradicted, 
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Reform party and expects to be one of the 
factors in plotting the ultimate military 
movements against the existing dynasty. 
Lea has attended several meetings of the 
prominent revolutionary Chinamen of the 
Gate City, has made speeches which have 
created enthusiasm, and otherwise taken 
some practical hold of the propaganda. The 
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Harry Lea, of Stanford University, Who is Working With the Po Wong Woey, and the Members Who 
Induced Him to Join. 


that he was backed by important political 
influences in Great Britain. Prior to the as- 
sumption of power by the Empress Dowager, 
Japan was doing all that a friendly nation 
could do to aid the Celestial Empire into 
such army, navy and social reform as would 
strengthen it against foreign aggressions. 
When the Empress Dowager went to the 
throne these efforts were almost entirely 
checked. It is presumed, therefore, that 
Japan’s sympathy at least lies with the re- 
formers. 

That it will be difficult for the United 
States to avoid an imbroglio with China may 
be surmised from the efforts of the junta in 
San Francisco to secure the co-operation of 
several young Americans in California who 
foresee in the proposed revolution a chance 
for personal adventure and distinction. Pro- 
posals were made to these young men to be- 
come active agents, if not real leaders, in 
filibustering and even in the final act of re- 
bellion. According to statements recently 
published, a student at Stanford University, 
Harry Lea by name, has been taken into the 
confidence of the inner circle of the Chinese 


Chinese Consul-General at San Francisco has 
made formal protest to Washington against 
Lea’s action. Similarly in Hawaii, a local 
order of the Po Wong Woey enlisted the 
avowed support of many of the white resi- 
dents of the community. 

The most formidable opposition to the 
junta lies in the organization of the reac- 
tionary element in various forms throughout 
China. Stimulated, probably, by the deter- 
mination of this opposition, the Empress 
Dowager appears to have resorted to the 
severe expedient of sanctioning and possibly 
of directly encouraging the anti-foreign so- 
cieties known as the Boxers, and the Bit 
Sword Society, The Boxers have already 
killed several missionaries and other foreign- 
ers, including the Rev. Dr. Brooks. They 
have raised brutal disturbances in Shangtung 
and so terrorized the province that the local 
authorities nolens volens have announced their 
incapacity to govern. 

“*Drive out all foreigners!’’ is the cry of 
the Boxers, and in this they are carrying 
out the expressed wish of the Empress Dow- 
ager. They have a most unscrupulous ally in 
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the piratical ‘‘Order of the Red Flag,’’ 
which preys on small foreign merchantmen 
and ships’ boats off the southeastern and 
southern coasts. In proof of the contention 
that these diabolical societies have the sup- 
port of the Empress Dowager is her attempt 
to supplant Kwang Hsu with the nine-year- 
old son of Prince Tuan, who is believed to be 
the head of the Boxers and of the Bit Sword 
Society. These organizations have been ope- 
rating for several months with growing 
audacity and strength. To offset them, the 
Reform Party has been gathering and form- 
ing a military body in the southern part of 
the empire. 

If foreign intervention comes at all, it 
will come by reason of the Boxer movement 
and the outrages that have been perpetrated 
by its followers. The United States, Eng- 
land and Germany are most concerned in the 
suppression of the Boxers, and it is credibly 
reported that these powers have demanded 
that the Boxers be suppressed within sixty 
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days under penalty of the landing of troops 
to guard the rights and persons of their sub- 
jects. At this writing the sixty days have 
almost expired. 

The position Li Hung Chang has taken 
during these complications would be inter- 
esting information for those who remember 
General Grant’s declaration that Li Hung 
Chang was not only the greatest Chinaman, 
but the greatest statesman alive, and for 
those who have seen the little memorial tree 
and bronze tablet placed by the astute celes- 
tial at Grant’s tomb at Riverside, New York. 
In the light of a recent open letter by a re- 
former it seems that Li Hung Chang has by 
no means been consistent in his attitude to- 
ward this movement. Leung Chi-tso, one of 
the leading reformers for whose head the 
Empress Dowager has offered a reward of 
$65,000, states that Li Hung Chang was as- 
sisting him in the work of reform only a year 
and a half ago, and sent a message promis- 
ing him support. Leung Chi-tso says that 
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after he had escaped from Peking to Yoko- 
hama a message from Li Hung Chang was 
brought to him by Marquis Ito. This mes- 
sage reads: 

‘‘Look upon your exile as an opportunity 
to study the customs of the West, in prepar- 
ation for the glorious career of service to 
your country that awaits you when China 
calls back the sons she is now sending to ig- 
nominious exile.”’ 

Since this time Li Hung Chang has become 
allied with the Empress Dowager in her op- 
position to the reformers, and it. was he 
who, by order of the Empress, offered the 
reward for Leung Chi-tso’s head. 

Leung Chi-tso’s statement was called forth 
by reason of criticisms made a few weeks 
ago when the Chinese of Honolulu made ap- 
plication for a charter for the Bow Wong 
Progressive Association, a branch of the Re- 
form Party. He is supposed to be the backer 
of the movement there, and it was in his 
reply to accusations that the Reform Party 
was of the nature of Highbinders that his 
letter to Li Hung Chang appeared. It is 
estimated that nine-tenths of the 10,740 
Chinamen in Honolulu were anxious for the 
formation of the society. Had it not been 
for the opposition of the Consul-General of 
Hawaii, Yang Wai Pin, the society would 
have been formed. In support of his position 
that the Reform Party was a dangerous in- 
stitution he quoted this clause, which he 
claimed was one of the order’s cardinal prin- 
ciples: ‘‘If any one do harm to any of our 
brothers, we must retaliate the same.’’ 

The Reform Party claims that it is dis- 
tinct from the Highbinders, and that if a 
Highbinder joins it he can no longer be a 
Highbinder. 

‘‘We are for everybody, and for the in- 
terests of the whole people of China,’’ say 
the reformers, ‘‘and a Highbinder, who is 
for himself, and his own society alone, can- 
not believe in the principles of reform and 
of the Highbinders at the same time. We 
have nothing to do with Highbinders or 
other secret societies, and they can have 
nothing to do with us.’’ 

It would seem that the nearest approach 
to Highbinderism reached by the Reform 
Party is in the attitude toward the Empress 
Dowager. Circulars sent to her are revolu- 
tionary in the extreme, but the reformers 
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are Chinamen, and they are following out 
their customs. They will kill their enemies, 
but by their enemies they mean the Empress 
and her supporters. Even those are not to 
be killed until all efforts at peaceable refor- 
mation have been exhausted. Then it is to be 
revolution and war. The armies of the 
opponents are to be met on the field of 
battle. 

The day for the mysterious signal that is 
to loosen the millions of reformers seems 
near at hand, for there is a noticeable in- 
crease in the tone of belligerency of the 
messages sent to the woman ruler of China. 
A year ago these documents were couched 
in terms of respect, but they have gradually 
become more and more rabid in utterance, 
until now they contain threats of the direst 
character, and openly promise death to their 
enemies. Most of the documents are ad- 
dressed to Wong Mon Chu, of the Chinese 
Foreign Office at Peking, by branch societies 
all over the world, with the request that 
they be transmitted to the Empress Dow- 
ager. In all cases they are signed by the 
leader of the particular society sending 
them. 

Here is a copy of a letter recently sent 
by the Seattle society, which is in the gen- 
eral tenor of all messages forwarded this 
spring: 

“Her Majesty, Empress Dowager, Peking, China :— 
Some time ago we wrote you and requested you to re- 
turn the power of the throne to His Majesty, Kwang 
Hsu, Emperor of China. We note that you have not 
done so, but have attempted to place upon the throne a 
boy of such tender years that it would be impossible for 
him to attend to the affairs of the government. We also 
note that the attempt failed for the reason that you 
feared the public demonstrations that would very likely 
take place if your attempt had been made good. 

“China has suffered more since you took the control 
of the government from Kwang Hsu than it has for any 
like period of its existence. What have the Chinese 
people or nation to show for the vast concessions granted 
France and Russia? Nothing. China under your ad- 
ministration is likely to be divided up among the nations 
of the-world, and as a nation will cease to exist. 

“Once more we warn you toreturn the power to the 
Emperor, Kwang Hsu, and remind you that the Reform 
Party is strong, and is growing stronger each day. It 
has its members among the Chinese army officers, in the 
palace, around you on every side, in public offices, in 
every city in China, where they are ready to strike 
heavily whenever the signal is given. They have mem- 
bers in all parts of the world ready to assist with money, 
ships, provisions and men. If the blow is ever struck, 


every Manchurian in China will suffer a like fate. 
DEATH! TAKE WARNING!!” 


























THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE CHIEF 


A DETECTIVE 


STORY 


By J. LINCOLN STEFFENS 


HE Chief of Police lay on the great, 

leather-covered sofa in his office alone. 

He wasn’t tired. His barber had shaved 

him and gone; the mail was attended to; 

routine business was over for the day. It 

was pleasant to lie there that way in his 

shirt sleeves, his collar, cuffs and boots off, 

and be comfortable. Everything was all 

right, and for an hour, until noon, the Chief 
was not to be disturbed. 

A light tap at the door and his sergeant 
came in, a smooth-moving little man, with 
eyes sometimes light blue and innocent, 
sometimes dark blue and sharp. The Chief 
knew no one else would enter then, so he did 
not look up. 

The sergeant showed a card, ‘‘Mr. Way- 
land Morrison Ball,’’ but the Chief wouldn’t 
read. 

‘*Who is it, Mac? What does he want?’’ 

‘*It’s a squeal, Chief, about a gold watch.”’ 

‘‘Well, why don’t it go to the detective 
bureau ?’’ 

‘*Just read the name, Banker Ball.’’ 

The Chief rose to his feet, hastily pulled 
on his boots, put on his collar, cuffs, and 
snapped on his cravat, while the sergeant 
held the coat. When the Chief had wound 
down into that, he went to a glass, buttoned 
up the uniform, touched his hair and went to 
his roll-top desk. When he was seated, he 
leaned his head on his hand, put on a dreamy, 
far-away look, and the sergeant nodded. 

‘*All right, then, send him in,’’ said the 
Chief. 

And so Mr. Ball found him, pondering and 
absorbed. The sergeant retired. 

‘Chief Reilly ?’’ 

No answer. 

‘*Mr. Reilly, I believe.’’ 

The Chief nodded and waved the gentle- 
man to a chair. A minute more of brown 
study, and the Chief pushed a button three 
times. 

A detective came in and stood beside the 
desk at attention, till the Chief came out of 
his pre-occupation. 

‘‘Where are the men who are working on 
that jewel robbery now ?’’ 


‘‘They are shadowing the thief along the 
water-front.”’ 

‘*At this moment ?’’ 

‘*At this moment.”’ 

‘*Well, you warn them that the thief will 
take the Pennsylvania ferry and buy tickets 
in Jersey City for Washington. Arrest him 
on this side.’’ 

The man saluted and went out. 

The Chief seemed satisfied that that case 
was disposed of. He rose, thought a moment 
more, and nodded approval. His hand was 
playing with the banker’s card; his eye hap- 
pened to catch it, read it, then turned slow- 
ly up under his heavy brows at the banker 
who had got up on his feet with the Chief. 

‘‘Mr. Ball?’’ 

‘‘Wayland Morrison Ball.’’ 

‘Banker.’”’ 

**Eleventh National Bank.”’ 

“‘Right,’’ the Chief said, slowly nodding 
his head. ‘‘Eleventh National Bank.’’ He 
went to the window, his back to the banker, 
then he came about, leaned against his desk. 

‘‘Did you ever get back,’’ he said, indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘the bonds—-three, I think, yes, three 
C. B. & Q.’s—stolen two years ago?”’ 

**No.”* 

‘‘Might just as well. They were negotiated 
in Chicago a week before you missed them, 
got into circulation, and were soon in rep- 
utable hands.’’ 

The banker was amazed. That case had 
never been reported to the police. A detec- 
tive agency was called in, and though its 
men worked hard, they never got the slight- 
est clew to the thief or the property till the 
railroad company’s transfer clerk caught the 
bonds at dividend time. 

‘‘The boy made a fool mistake, didn’t he, 
taking bonds?’’ asked the Chief, still rather 
absently. ‘‘Never stole again, I suppose ?’’ 

‘“Why, we never knew who took them,’’ 
the banker said. ‘‘Do you mean to say the 
thief was an employee? Is an employee?’’ 

‘‘He will never do it again, I think,’’ the 
Chief said. ‘‘I should dismiss all thought of 
it. Take that chair.’’ 

The Chief sat down at his desk, leaned his 
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head in his hand, but this time he set his 
eyes keenly on the banker’s face, all alert 
and attention. 

‘“Now,’’ he said, ‘‘what is the trouble to- 
day ?”’ 

The banker had gathered himself and was 
taking the chair indicated. It was near the 
desk and the light fell on the banker’s face; 
the chief’s was in the shadow. 

**Robbed ?’’ 

*“Yes, of a gold watch, given me by my 
father, and as a present from him | treasure 
it beyond its true value. But-—---’’ 

The Chief lifted his hand deprecatingly. 

‘‘Where were you and how did it happen?’ 

‘**T was crossing the bridge, and - 

‘*‘One moment, Mr. Ball. Which way were 
you going ?”’ 

‘‘From Brooklyn here. 
to Brooklyn.’’ 

‘*What time did you reach the bridge?’’ 


, 


I hardly ever go 
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‘*Kleven-fifty-five. I know that because I 
looked at my watch as I took the bridge car. 
That’s how I know I lost it on the bridge. 
You see a 

‘When did you miss the watch ?’’ 

‘*As I stepped off the car on this side.’ 

‘The car was crowded, ladies and gentle- 
men and some workmen. The watch was 
taken from the chain and the clasp and the 
chain was put back in place. This was last 
night ?”’ 

The banker was nodding affirmatively to 
each statement, and his eyes flattered the 
Chief as he loved to be flattered, by astonish- 
ment and wonder shown as a child shows 
these emotions. 

‘Your name was on the case inside, and 
your father’s?’’ 

‘Yes. ‘John Henry Ball to his son, Way- 
land Morrison Ball. Dec. 3, 1879.’ Itisa 
heavy hunting case Geneva watch i 

The Chief got up and 
walked to the window. 


> 























h, given me by my father... 


‘*Kverybody in the car 
except the working 
people—was talking 
“Talking and laughing 
in the several groups 


Chief Reilly turned 
back, thinking again. 

‘Can you be in your 
office to-morrow at 12:20 
o’clock?’? he asked at 
length. 

Te.” 

“The watch will be 


delivered to you then.”’ 

The banker knew how 
to behave in most of the 
crises of life, but he was 
uncomfortable now. He 
would have liked to ask 
some questions, to ex- 
press some thanks, to 
praise the official a little 
frankly; but the Chief 
seemed to be absorbed al- 
ready in something else 
so Mr. Ball stepped back, 
bowing. 

“‘T shall be obliged 
Chief Reilly, for this ser- 
vice, I assure you. Geood- 
day.”’ 

The Chief dropped his 
head as if mechanically 
bowing, and the banker 
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reached the door. It opened before him, 
and he went out to his carriage, which bore 
him swiftly away to his office. 

‘“Mac,’’ said the Chief, when the sergeant 
returned to him, ‘‘who’s working the bridge 
now °”’ 

‘“*T don’t know, unless it’s the Keg Kelly 
mob; but no, you told them to haul off, 
didn’t you?”’ 

‘*Yes, and after that I warned the Hen 
and Chickens off.’’ 

‘*Maybe they’ve gone back.”’ 

‘*Send Thompson in.”’ 

Thompson came, hurrying up from court. 
He was a fat, but clean man of forty, and 
he looked more like a thief than an actor, 
for his face, though square and smooth 
shaven, was red and irregular, with small, 
damp pink eyes. His ‘‘plain clothes’’ were a 
bit ‘‘*tough’’ in style. 

The Chief eyed the detective up and down, 
slowly, angrily. 

‘Some of your friends on the bridge have 
been robbing a friend of mine, Banker Ball. 
A fine, big gold watch, with the man’s name 
on it.”’ 

Thompson moved uneasily from one foot to 
the other, he rolled his hat around his hand 

and he hung his head. He glanced up 
shiftily twice, as if he thought of an answer, 
but he made none. 

‘*T want it,’’ said the Chief. ‘‘I want you 
and the watch here at ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

The detective went out. The Chief pulled 
off his boots, coat and collar and lay down 
on the lounge. 

When Thompson left the Chief’s office, he 
went down in the basement where half a 
dozen detectives were lounging about. He 
spoke to them, asking first the same ques- 
tion the Chief put to the sergeant, ‘‘Who is 
working the bridge?’’ All offered sugges- 
tions, and Thompson discussed them with his 
friends. Then he walked down to the Crim- 
inal Court building, where his ‘‘side-pard- 
ner,’’ Tarney, was. Tarney was on the wit- 
ness stand, so Thompson moved about among 
the lawyers in the court-room. He spoke to 
each alone, earnestly, inquiring first, then 
saying something emphatic. They all seemed 
to answer in about the same way, each shook 
his head, lifted his hands helplessly and then 
nodded. When Tarney was told to ‘‘step 
down,’’ Thompson drew him out into the 
corridor, and they held a long consultation 
leaning up against a pillar. They whispered, 
speaking eagerly, then silent, then enthusi- 
astically again, till they separated. 


Tarney, following one clew, visited each 
court-room in the building and talked with 
every likely lawyer he saw. He went out in- 
to the street and called on other criminal 
law firms in the neighborhood. Sometimes 
he met men on the sidewalk with whom he 
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“They held a long consultation leaning up against a 
pillar.” 


talked. Now and then he stepped into sa- 
loons, looked around and either left with a 
shrug or jumped at some man to whisper to 
him. This part of his work done, Tarney 
spent the rest of the day dashing into and 
out of pawnshops. He never stayed long in 
a place; just long enough to say a few stern 
words, make a few gestures, and to write 
down the one word ‘‘Ball.’’ 

‘‘The old man wants it, see? 
the only sentence he spoke aloud. 

Thompson went to the bridge. At the 
New York end he spoke to a man who 
stood idly watching the crowd, then to a 


policeman. Each told him something that 


” 


That was 
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interested him, but he went on across the 
bridge afoot, stopping twice on the way over 
to address ordinary-looking persons. At the 
3rooklyn end also he addressed men who 
knew him. A short, swift tour of the pawn- 
shops in lower Brooklyn, and he rode back 
to New York. He called at several saloons 
and a few more pawnshops. 
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a sign of recognition. The detective leaned 
against the corner. At three minutes to six 
Thompson arrived. They turned off at once 
to a restaurant, where Thompson led the way 
to a corner table, and taking the chair which 
commanded a view of the whole room, he sat 
down. ‘Tarney sat opposite him. They or- 
dered a course dinner, with wine, and, say- 
ing nothing, ate it. Over 
the cigars, they ex- 
changed a few words. 














‘‘Been to the Hen and 
Chickens?”’ Thompson 
asked. 

““Nope. Everywhere 
else. Left that till to- 
night. You stop at 
Kelly’s?’’ 

‘‘Nope. No use till 
to-night. ”’ 

It was eight o’clock 


when Thompson, walking 
alone in the shadow of 
the tenements on a dark 
side street, turned sud- 
denly into a noisy saloon. 
He pushed open the 
swinging fly doors and 
stood still between them, 
holding off a wing in each 
hand. The room was full 
of men, some at tables, 
others at the bar, others 
again in a back room. 
All stopped whatever 
they were doing, and 
looked at Thompson. 
There was silence. They 
stared, and half raised 
glasses were put down on 
the bar. The bartender 
was the first to recover. 

‘**Lo, Tom,’’ he said. 
‘‘Have something ?’’ 

A man in the back 
room went quickly out of 
the side door. Another 
followed him slowly. 

*‘Keg here?’’ Thomp- 








“There they looked over 
all sizes and shapes. 


‘*And the old man wants it back,’’ was 
the way Thompson closed the interviews. 

At five minutes to six, Tarney emerged 
from the crowd in Twenty-third street and 
approached the southeast corner of Sixth 
Avenue. A big policeman was standing there, 
but at sight of Tarney, he moved off without 


the ‘stuff,’ as they called it, 


son asked. 

““Yes,’’ said a voice, 
and a short, well-dressed 
man came out of the back room. His 
face was hard, though the skin was soft 
and pale, and his hands were long and very 
fine. 

‘“*Want me?”’ he asked. 

Thompson came in and let the doors swing 
shut. 


eleven watches of 
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‘‘No, I don’t ‘want’ nobody,’’ the detec- 
tive said, smiling a little. 

The whole atmosphere of the room 
changed. The crowd relaxed. Interrupted 
drinks were swallowed, the liquor flowed, 
everybody laughed. 

‘‘Come here,’’ said Thompson. 





et 





e said. He la 


He caught Keg Kelly by a buttonhole and 
drew him into the corner, and Thompson 
talked for one minute with great firmness. 

‘‘And the old man wants it back again,’’ 
he said at last. ‘‘Good-night.’’ 

The next morning at 9 o’clock Thompson 
stood on the corner of Mott street and Hous- 
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ton, Tarney at Mott and Bleecker, with the 
rear entrance of police headquarters be- 
tween them. They seemed to be holding re- 
ceptions. Queer old Jews, dilapidated loaf- 
ers, sneaky ‘‘sports,’’ out-and-out ‘‘toughs, ”’ 
went up to them one ata time. Most of them 
made apologetic gestures, were cursed, and 
slunk away ; a few smiled, spoke a few words 
and delivered small parcels. 

The detectives left their corners simulia- 
neously, and approaching police headquar- 
ters, went together down into the basement. 
There they looked over ‘‘the stuff,’’ as 
they called it, eleven watches of all sizes 
and shapes. Thompson took off Tarney’s hat 
and held it out while Tarney put his watches 
in, then he gave it to Tarney while he ‘‘un- 
loaded.”’ 

***Wall,’’’ he said, ‘‘Microwitz wasn’t 
sure of the name. ‘Take it back to him.’’ 

Tarney put it in his pocket. 

***Ball.’ Maybe that’s it,’’ said Thomp- 
son, looking at the next watch, ‘‘but it’s 
pretty small. I’ll let the old man see it.’’ 
He kept that. ‘‘And here’s another ‘Ball.’ 
I guess that’s it. Keg sent both of these. 
Jeaut’, ain’t it? Here’sa ‘Call.’ Take it, 
and this, too, ‘Wahl.’ Say, here’s a ‘Hall.’ 
It is a haul, sure enough; regular poem. 
What’s this, another ‘Hall.’ Those other lit- 
tle ones are n. g. Keep ’em. I'll let the old 
man take his pick of these two ‘Balls.’ But 
I guess this big fellow is the one he passed 
the word for.’’ 

Mr. Wayland Morrison Ball had a few 
friends in to lunch with him in his office at 
noon that day. He had promised to show 
them something interesting, and had ex- 
plained enough to make them all very much 
interested to hear more. They looked at the 
clock when they came in. 

‘*Exactly 12:20, he said,’’ Mr. Ball re- 
peated, ‘‘on the minute. He’s a remarkable 
man. Why, I tell you he told me things I 
didn’t know myself—who were in the car, 
what they did, which ones sang, which ones 
talked, and 

A shrewd little broker smiled. 

‘*Well, he did,’’ Mr. Ball insisted. ‘‘He 
even described how the watch was taken off 
the chain, exactly. And ‘that other case of 
ours here, you know. He asked me about 
that, but he thought I knew more than I did. 
He knows who took the bonds.’’ Mr. Ball 
lowered his voice. ‘‘ And we don’t know that 
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to this day. He told me what the thief did 
with them, where they went, through whose 
hands they passed. It was the most astonish- 
ing thing.’’ 

The bankers and brokers didn’t half be- 
lieve Ball. They. ate of the lunch, drank a 
sip of tea or water or wine, and glanced up 
at the clock. Some of them tried to tell de- 
tective stories they had read, but Ball said 
such tales were all rot. 

‘‘This is the real thing,’’ he insisted. 
“Chief Reilly—you ought to have seen the 
way he looked at me, and the questions he 


asked—sharp, keen. He’s a wonderful man, 
wonderful. Everything right to the point, 


every word, every gesture, every glance 


It was 12:20, and everybody knew it. 
They were silent, watching the clock or 
looking at their watches. Some of them 
stopped eating. The next ten minutes 
dragged, but they passed, 12:25, 12:26, 27. 
The men were all nervous now, and serious. 
At last it was 12:28. There was no sign, and 
Mr. Ball was anxious, but he smiled con- 
fidently. ‘‘It isn’t time yet,’’ he said. 

A minute more crept by; you could hear 
the clock tick above the ticker. The long 
hand on the clock moved on slowly till it 
was against the figure VI; nota sign. It 
was over the VI. 

A rap at the door. Everybody started, 
and the company laid down their napkins to 
look, but remembered, and turned their eyes 
away. 

**Come in,’’ 
tantly. 

“Two 


” 


said Mr. Ball, rising expec- 


two men--gentlemen to see you 

**Show them in.”’ 

The clerk slipped 
Tarney entered side 
undertakers. 

‘‘Mr. Ball?’’ 
the banker. 

**T am Mr. Ball.’’ 

“‘The compliments of Chief Reilly,’’ the 
detective said. He laid the watch on the 
table. Then he and Tarney turned and went 
out. 

The watch lay there on the table, every 
eye fixed upon it. No one moved. The gen- 
tlemen glanced around at one another, then 
up at their host. Mr. Ball smiled a little, 
rather proudly. 


aside. Thompson and 
by side, as solemn as 


said Thompson, looking at 
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“But where the Hudson with majestic sweep 

Rolls on its course to mingle with the deep, 

There stands a frowning pile of brick and stone, 
Whose massive walls were built for strength alone. 


“Whose grim watch-towers, and portals strongly barred, 
Make freedom’s way to many long and hard; 

Yet in that tomb of buried hopes forlorn, 

One blessed year ago our Star of Hope was born.” 


From the anniversary number of the “Star of Hope,” April 21, 1900. 


ITHIN this ‘‘frowning pile of brick 
and stone’’ which lies near the sleepy 
little town of Sing Sing, there are 

nearly 1,800 human beings detained against 
their will, forming a world within a world, 
of which the greater world is densely ignor- 
ant. Thousands of visitors pass through this 
melancholy fortress every year, but what 
they see are merely strange outward things 
and leveling regulations. They get the sen- 
sation of a new experience, but not its real- 
ity. As they approach the prison they may 
see a band of men in gray and black striped 
clothing marching close together with pe- 
culiar gait up the hillside to the quarry, for 
the day’s work, a guard with a rifle follow- 
ing at a short distance. Possibly also near 
the prison alongside the railway are a num- 
ber of men in double stripes, which indicate 
that they are doing their ‘‘bit’’ in prison for 
the second time. They are about to be trans- 
ferred to the state penitentiary at Auburn, 
for Sing Sing is overflowing. They take ad- 
vantage of being outside the walls (inside of 
which they are condemned to silence for 
most of the day, and for the rest to talk in 
low tones) to sing, ‘‘I’d Leave My Happy 
Home for You,’’ and other popular and sen- 
timental songs. 

Seyond the departing convicts are the 
smoking chimneys of the factories, among 
them ‘‘Hell’s Kitchen,’’ the foundry where 


the heavy labor is done; from the windows 
of these buildings lean their brother con- 
victs, arrayed in single, double, triple, mul- 
tiple stripes, according to whether they are 
serving their first, second or third terms. 
There are nien in Sing Sing Prison, however, 
who never leave the walls until they ‘‘go up 
the escape’’—until they are carried to the 
little graveyard on the side of the hill, 
where iron tags mark their place of re- 
pose, which is little gloomier than the con- 
demned cells they have left. There are nine 
men now at Sing Sing who, unless they are 
pardoned, will never leave their cells, ex- 
cept for exercise in the small space in front 
of them, until they go to the electric chair 
which waits near by. 

As the visitor passes through the gate the 
scene is sometimes rather animated. At- 
tendants in stripes, first term men shortly to 
be released, helping about the offices and 
running errands to various parts of the pris- 
on; an old, eminently respectable-looking 
man in glasses, writing a letter to the su- 
perintendent--this man in stripes, finishing 
a ten-year sentence, and employed as sten- 
ographer by the warden. Like others that 
one sees about he seems ill at ease in his 
prison garb. Many of the men, indeed, have 
a furtive, hunted look. A young fellow, a 
‘‘lifer’’ for killing his sweetheart, is some- 
times seen in the offices. He has the look 
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characteristic of the convict—a quick glance, 
hastily turned away, and a curious turning 
down at the corners of the mouth, which 
twitches nervously in speech. Criminologists 
are fond of naming these and other peculiar- 
ities as inherited characteristics of crime, 
but some more rationally think them merely 
characteristics of prison life. They aver 
that the most normal man, subjected to 
prison discipline for a term of years, would 
acquire peculiar marks serving to stamp 
him as a ‘‘jailbird,’’ when he enters the big 
world again. That these so-called peculiari- 
ties of the convict are not inherited is suffi- 
ciently obvious from the fact that there are 
only about twenty men in Sing Sing Prison 
who are known to be the offspring of crim- 
inals. 

The warden’s cool account of the régime 
in the prison seems partly to explain the 
presence of these common characteristics 
noticed by the visitor. He sits in his fine 
office, which has elaborately carved desks, 
chairs and walls from the prison shops, and 
briefly explains that the prisoners are known 
by numbers, that on their arrival they are 
shaved, dressed in prison raiment, taught 
the lockstep and shown to their cells, which, 
row above row, are dark, damp and un- 
healthy, are seven by three and a half feet, 
and contain each a ‘‘bucket’’ and a cot. 
Here they stay from five in the afternoon 
until the six-thirty morning bell is rung, 
then they march in the lockstep (close to- 
gether, arms of each man under the shoul- 
ders of the man ahead of him, fifty or sixty 
in a squad, all moving as one body, and ac- 
quiring a peculiar walk which is apt to mark 
them through life), to the bucket shop, 
where they wash, march to the mess for 
breakfast at 7:30, then to the various shops 
to work until 11:30, when at the whistle 
they form again into squads and march, still 
in the lockstep, to the messroom for dinner, 
which they eat in silence. Silence indeed is 
the general rule of the convict’s day, until 
work is over, when they can converse in low 
tones until five o’clock, the hour to retire to 
their cells, into which they carry bread for 
supper, coffee being conveyed to them 
through a spout in the wall. 

So that if the superficial visitor gets the 
impression that these men are all alike he 
does not need to set it down to heredity 
His feeling, beginning with the fact of the 
discipline, the shaved heads and _ stripes, 
that they differ little among themselves and 
belong to a loathed class of beings hardly 
human, is not corrected by even a near study 
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of their features, for the rule is that the 
convicts shall turn away at the approach of 
an outsider. Although they sometimes dis- 
obey this rule, a professional criminal, it is 
said, feels it to be a point of wisdom to 
‘‘fan his face’? when a visitor appears, for 
every time that his face is seen his chances 
as a successful thief when released are di- 
minished. The experienced ‘‘guns’’ who are 
clever enough to get into the comparatively 
light and healthy hospital, where they can 
loaf all day on pretence of illness, are par- 
ticularly wise and particularly avoid inspec- 
tion by the visitor. The outside world, 
therefore, gets to look upon these men, all 
numbered, dressed alike, with no external 
mark of individuality, as just about alike, 
all criminals and all different from those 
who are not criminals. It is a belief shared 
often by the keepers themselves. ‘‘*These 
men have no lives,’’ said the head keeper on 
one occasion; ‘‘they only share the life of 
the prison.’’ Even the convicts, many of 
them, end by feeling that they are a class 
by themselves, different from anything that 
is good. 


“Yet in that tomb of buried hopes forlorn, 
One blessed year ago our Star of Hope was born.” 


That Star of Hope may do more to make 
known to the whole world the character and 
needs of the men of the smaller and more 
unfortunate world than any number of visits 
to the prison. Remarkable articles have 
been written in this paper, written by re- 
markable men, after the day’s work is over, 
in their damp and unhealthy cells—cells as 
bad as any, and strongly condemned by the 
present superintendent. Their ideas about 
society, about the courts, the causes and 
character of crime, ideas on prison reform, 
the ‘‘local color’’ of the prison, the char- 
acteristic language of crooks; more uni- 
versally their sentimentalities, their humor- 
ous attributes, their humanity in general; 
the strange fact that they are like anybody 
else, with a difference due to their environ- 
ment in and out of prison, are made mani- 
fest in these articles. The result is indeed a 
human document, and it would be hard to 
say too much in praise of the liberal policy 
which allows such a free paper to be pub- 
lished. The convicts are thereby immensely 
benefited, and society may be helped to un- 
derstand those who have sinned against it, 
and to progress in its method of treating 
them. 

The editor, the contributors, the typeset- 
ters, the copy readers, all concerned with 














Star of Hope 


the editorial or mechanical aspects of the 
Star of Hope wear the prison stripes, and 
the paper is circulated only within the walls 
of the state prisons of New York at Sing 
Sing, Clinton and Auburn, although it oc- 
casionally finds its way outside. 

The original idea was conceived by Sing 
Sing No. 1500 (the editor-in-chief), and 
heartily indorsed by the Superintendent of 
State Prisons, the Hon. Cornelius V. Collins. 
No. 1500 and the superintendent were alike 
filled with the conviction that a paper pub- 
lished by the convicts would have great edu- 
cational value within the prison, and would 
exercise the minds of the inmates, and thus 
fill a portion of the lonely hours which every 
convict must pass in his narrow cell. The 
sympathy between these two men, one an in- 
mate of the prison serving a seven-years’ 
ser tence, and the other a prominent official, 
has given the Star of Hope a breadth and 
representative value which it otherwise could 
not have attained. Both men are very intel- 
ligently interested not only in the point of 
view of society, but also in the welfare and 
ways of thought and feeling of the inmates. 
That accounts for the fact that many of the 
articles in the paper express quite fearlessly 
the criminal’s point of view. Never, or at 
least very seldom, does anything appear 
which allies itself with essential wrong 
against essential right; the editor is very 
careful to suppress merely wild general on- 
slaughts on the existing order of things, on 
particular judges, officials, etc. But there 
are very frank and often very intelligent 
criticisms of the machinery of law and of 
society’s methods in restraining crime and 
treating criminals. The editor and the su- 
perintendent are reformers; consequently 
the superintendent seems to allow the editor 
practically his own way. He desires a free 
outlet for the activity which has been cur- 
tailed by the law made in the interest of 
free labor, preventing goods made in prison 
from being sold outside state institutions. 
As a matter of form, the chaplain of the 
prison is constituted censor. He looks over 
the proofs, but very seldom indeed uses the 
blue pencil. Lately, however, there has been 
a change of chaplains, and it may be that 
the new man may act so that the paper will 
become somewhat less sincerely the inmates’ 
organ than it has been; that it may tend to 
be limited more and more by a narrow and 
conventional censorship. This fear is given 
point by an editorial in the anniversary 
number, April 21st, which contains the warn- 
ing: ‘‘Articles criticizing or indirectly re- 
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flecting upon society, the courts, or any pub- 
lic official, cannot be published in our pa- 
per.’’ But as this warning had already ap- 
peared in earlier numbers, and as erticles 
had continued to appear which, while essen- 
tially always on the side of society, yet 
found things to criticize in some of the prac- 
tical workings of its machinery, it is proba- 
ble that it was only intended to explain to 
the more violent and unreasonable contrib- 
utors that mere abuse of existing conditions 
was not acceptable. 

An interview secured with the editor and 
the superintendent threw light on the char- 
acter of the convict contributors, the way 
the editor and the highest official work to- 
gether, and their general ideas about crime. 
The superintendent’s manner toward the in- 
mates, as well as what he said, showed great 
sympathy and a desire to improve their con- 
dition. With the editor his manner was quite 
familiar. They discussed together the de- 
sirability of establishing a debating depart- 
ment in the paper, and the superintendent 
suggested that the contributors see their 
manuscript with corrections upon it in order 
to help the comparatively ignorant in mat- 
ters of English, composition and grammar. 
He said he believed that there were very 
few men who had reached the age of forty- 
five who had not at some time of their lives 
done something for which they might have 
been put in prison. The editor maintained 
that the men inside prison walls represented 
as high a level of intelligence as men else- 
where, and said, what particularly surprised 
the visitor, that the greater part of the 200 
contributors from Sing Sing Prison alone had 
served more than one term, the reason being 
in his opinion that the old stagers had 
thought more about the conditions of crime 
than those serving their first term. They 
are ‘‘wise guys,’’ and know what they are 
writing about. 

In answer to a question as to the sincerity 
of the contributors, the editor said that there 
was no doubt more or less hypocrisy among 
them, but no more than obtained elsewhere. 
He thought that seventy-five per cent. of 
the articles he received were sincere expres- 
sions of opinion. The superintendent re- 
marked that since the length of time to 
serve was not shortened vy the character of 
their contributions, there was no particular 
reason why they should not generally be sin- 
cere, but he added that it was desirable to 
suppress a good many articles which reflect- 
ed on particular keepers, because ‘‘some of 
the keepers would know the writer by the 
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cell number signed and would have it in for 
him if they were ‘roasted.’’’ He then com- 
mented rather severely on the character of 
prison officials, pointing particularly to the 
inordinately feminine nature of their petty 
jealousies, and said that many of the pris- 
oners are men of far greater intelligence 
than the mén appointed to take care of 
them. 

In regard to reform, the superintendent 
believed that at least 500 men in Sing Sing 
Prison were willing and able to lead honest 
lives. For the Parole Bill he said he would 
work as long as he was on earth. Many men, 
he thinks, are reformed long before their 
terms expire, and that after that they de- 
generate physically and mentally by being 
kept in prison, and brutalized by confinement 
and forced into the life again. It is enough 
for some men to reform, he thinks, to ap- 
pear in court, the prison stripes turn the 
hearts of others. Therefore, for men guilty 
of first offenses, short terms should be giv- 
en, he thinks, and pointed indignantly to the 
fact that some first terms are longer than 
second and third terms for the same offense. 
The superintendent’s words recalled the re- 
mark of a famous criminal, Austin Bidwell, 
who robbed the Bank of England of a mil- 
lion dollars. He got a life sentence, but 
after many years was pardoned, and when he 
came to this country was asked ky Josiah 
Flynt, the tramp and criminologist, what 
kind of imprisonment he thought was most 
effective as a preventive of crime. 

‘*T believe,’’ answered Bidwell, ‘‘in short 
terms, not more than two or three years; 
but I believe that the time spent in prison 
ought to be made livid hell for the prisoner.’’ 

Bidwell announced himself not reformed by 
his long imprisonment, and said he believed 
long-term men in general emerged broken- 
down and with a rancorous sense of the in- 
justice of society. 

The editor and the superintendent readily 
admitted that although a large number are 
reformed, a large proportion of the several 
term men look upon theft as their perman- 
ent trade, and confidently intend to steal as 
soon as they are released. These are con- 
firmed criminals, old ‘‘guns’’ who are once 
for all identified with the life, and many of 
these men write for the Star of Hope. The 
superintendent told of one young criminal 
whom he had questioned : 

‘‘Where are you going when you leave 
here ?”’ 

‘*To New York.”’ 
“‘What are you going to do there ?’’ 


, 
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“IT am going to steal. That is my profes- 
sion.”’ 

The inmate editor laughed and said that 
many felt that way, but that few were frank 
enough to say so. This seems likely enough, 
for probably two-thirds of the men in Sing 
Sing are professional thieves. 

The editor pointed to a number of articles 
in the Star of Hope, which seemed to him 
particularly interesting, and among them 
were two articles on which, considering their 
nature, the comment of the superintendent 
was very instructive. That he spoke very 
highly of one called ‘‘Crimes Against Crim- 
inals,’’ (the title taken from an address de- 
livered by Col. Ingersoll,) speaks volumes 
for the freedom of speech which the inmates 
possess. It was published August 26th of last 
year, by Sing Sing 315, and contains signs 
that its author is a ‘‘wise guy,’’ in the sense 
that he knows it all, and is also an intelli- 
gent, strong and logical writer, expressing 
himself with feeling. The first important 
proposition of the article is that ‘‘the crimes 
of society against the individual (while he is 
not yet a criminal) continued with unrelent- 
ing ferocity when he has become one, are 
the causes of fifty per cent. of the crimes 
committed.’’ He divides criminals into three 
classes: The accidental or unintentional 
criminal; the criminal of circumstance or 
environment, and the criminal by election or 
preferment. The first class are men ‘‘ who 
previous to the commission of a crime were 
law-abiders and law-respecters. The incar- 
ceration of this class of men in state prison, 
and their consequent forced association for 
years with elements impregnated with 
crime, in a school whose traditions are those 
of criminality, is society’s greatest crime 
against criminals—who, so far as intentions 
go, are not criminals.’’ It may be mentioned 
here that in Sing Sing Prison the first term 
men are kept apart from the several term 
men, Superintendent Collins in that way at- 
tempting to meet the charges thus expressed 
by No. 315. But it is also true that in many 
prisons young boys and old hands cell to- 
gether, and that the old thieves teach the 
young ones all the tricks of the business, 
and accustom them to the ‘‘gun’s’’ point of 
view. 

‘“But it is a crime,’’ continues the writer, 
‘‘which is retributive. For it is from this 
very class society’s most dangerous enemies 
evolute. The hardships of years of prison 
life; the conscious recognition of a wrong 
done; the subordination of the will to one 
ofttimes inferior ; the subjection of the body 
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to irksome discipline; the constant associa- 
tion with the authors of crime; the low 
standard of morality impregnating the very 
atmosphere he breathes; the confiscation of 
the fruits of his labor by society; the ruina- 
tion of his health as a result of confinement 
in fact, the degradation and inhumanity of 
penal servitude, or more properly speaking, 
legalized slavery, hardly tends—when taken 
in conjunction with the certainty of police 
persecution, loss of franchise and social os- 
tracism—to reform the criminal.’’ 

Then comes a sharp criticism of the ob- 
jection of newspaper writers and others to 
the discharged criminal protecting his fam- 
ily by assuming an alias, and this paragraph 
concludes: ‘‘The man who serves a long 
term in state prison, and who goes out clean 
ana determined to live an honest and upright 
life, with no malice or bitterness against 
society, ‘is greater than he who has taken a 
city.’ ’’ 

There follows a remarkably vivid descrip- 
tion of the circumstantial criminal, too long 
for full quotation, but full of feeling, force 
and knowledge of what he is writing about. 
He defines the circumstantial criminals as 
‘‘those whose early training has lacked the 
cleanliness of good associations and home 
refinements. They are the fruits of the 
crowded tenement districts; the result of 
that order of things which permits the crowd- 
ing of human beings into those coffins of 
brick, where youth is tainted with the im- 
moralities of early decaying maturity, and 
the privacy of home-life is an unknown quan- 
tity. . . . The accidental criminal has the 
recollection of better days and better things 
to cheer him. His memory harks back to 
other times and scenes. His idols may be 
shattered, but his ideals remain; and with 
their aid he can fathom the depth he has 
fallen; and he can, with the help of God 
and the outstretched hands of those who 
love him, struggle from out the slough of 
evil back to the narrow path again, though 
some of the mire will always cling to him. 
But the criminal of circumstance is denied 
this. His memory holds no picture of a 
clean, sacred home life, no recollections of 
a happy childhood——as happiness is under- 
stood—but instead it is always the streets, 
and the foul, evil-smelling brick barriers 
that form the background of his picture 
phantoms of slatternly women and emaciated 
and crying babies; miasmas of foul smells; 
and recollections of cold, hunger, drunken- 
ness and disorder.’’ 

A vivid, detailed account of how the boy 
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drifts naturally into crime follows; his early 
quarrels with the policeman—‘‘ what bliss to 
hit him on the back with a rotten potato’’— 
then, ‘‘how he admired Chimmy, and Chon- 
nie and Mickey as they stood there with 
their ‘3 for 5’s’ in their mouths; the red 
light of the ‘gin-mills’ illuminating the 
faces that were just beginning to show the 
lines of dissipation. How eagerly he listened 
to their poor bare tales of conquest of Sallie, 
and Annie and Katie; of their dexterity with 
their hands; their capacity for mixed ale; 
their relation of the latest crime; the story 
of their latest contribution to jail; how 
Mickey Hoolihan had kicked in the ‘slats’ of 
a policeman. He heard them relate their 
different limits of sensuality, and as the po- 
liceman on the beat wandered by and saluted 
them by their first names instead of ‘fan- 
ning’ them off the corner, he throned them 
in Olympia and longed to grow up and be as 
they.”’ 

This is the person ‘‘whom society, think- 
ing to improve, forgetting his street educa- 
tion, sends to state prison to reflect, 
and when his period of reflection is over, 
hands him out to the tender mercies of the 
police, branded; and then wonders why he 
has not reformed.’’ 

‘*As to the criminal of preferment,’’ pro- 
ceeds No. 315, ‘‘we can say nothing, as he 
is wise and prefers to keep his mouth shut 
as to his preferences.’’ 

The word ‘‘wise’’ is here used in somewhat 
a technical sense. It is applied to the habitual 
criminal, high up in his profession, who 
knows how to ‘‘get in his graft,’’ and who, 
while in prison, is interested simply in get- 
ting out, in concealing his features and de- 
vising methods for conducting his business 
more successfully. ‘‘Society placed him here 
and in places of like nature for to reflect. 
He did reflect, he had aids in his reflection, 
and as a result of his reflections, certain 
units of sdciety are now reflecting as to the 
whereabouts of their portable properties. 
He is still reflecting; he believes society 
hates him; he has given her good reason to; 
but perhaps she committed the first crime; 
he is retribution. And he is not all here, by 
any means. Society is manufacturing some 
more of his kind here. The officers of ex- 
perience can tell when a man crosses the 
Rubicon; so can we, for that matter.’’ 

Then the writer says that the police 
‘‘when they find trade dull . send their 
‘stool-pigeons’ (criminals whom the police 
use to catch other criminals, giving them 
immunity in return for their information) to 
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lead him back into the crooked path again.”’ 
To those who have followed the revelations 
of the Lexow and Mazet committees, and 
many articles in the newspapers, what this 
paragraph hints about the corruption of the 
police will be suggestive. No. 315 merely 
says, hopelessly, on this subject, ‘‘who 
would believe me?’’ 

He goes on to arraign those judges who 
send men to prison for ten, fifteen and twenty 
years for crimes for which others are serv- 
ing two, three or five years; to say that 
witnesses for notoriety’s sake often perjure 
themselves on the stand; to speak hopeless- 
ly of the tendency to condemn. He quotes a 
well-known New York criminal lawyer as 
saying the very bricks of the building (the 
Criminal Court Building in Center street) 
breath forth conviction.’’ 

The fact that this article was selected by 
the superintendent for particular praise in- 
dicates very clearly that the Star of Hope 
has not as yet been subjected to a crippling 
censorship. 

Another very interesting and able article, 
with a greater sense of literary style, is ‘‘Lu- 
cifer on Prisons,’’ published January 18th of 
this year. The superintendent objected to 
this article, apparently not so because of its 
specific criticism as for its general cynical 
condemnation of the criminal code and penal 
institutions. Sing Sing 372 —the author of 
several other able papers—tells how he was 
sitting in his cell when a sprucely dressed 
individual appeared to him and talked on the 
administration of criminal law -a man 
‘‘more qualified to speak authoritatively on 
such subjects than any man now living.’’ 
This was Lucifer. The writer, nevertheless, 
assures the inmates of Sing Sing that he was 
in his right mind, having eaten nothing but 
dry bread, drank nothing but ‘‘that curious 
concoction served to us thrice a day, which 
some sarcastic individual has dubbed ‘cof- 
fee.’ ’’ Lucifer says he has run up to Sing 
Sing to look after the Penal Code, which he 
claims to have invented. He has been in 
Massachusetts and other states trying to 
counteract the reforms in prison regula- 
tions, ‘‘and then I came here and found the 
same old rules in force, no reform, nothing 
to worry me.’’ Lucifer had brought a num- 
ber of cigars to give to his friends among 
‘tthe keepers, and after lighting one proceed- 
ed to tell the story of his ‘‘two pet inven- 
tions, the Penal Code and the punitive sys- 
tem.’’ He told very cleverly how he had 
fooled mankind into the adoption of the 
present system. Coming to prison regula- 
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tions, he had arranged to confine the con- 
victs for certain terms in prison under cir- 
cumstances which would make them serve 
him excellently. It was, of course, necessary 
to have love and justice left out of the ar- 
rangement. It was also necessary to de- 
crease self-respect, so he invented the prison 
stripes, the shaving system. As the growth 
of individuality is essential to progress, Lu- 
cifer arranged to suppress it. 

“To this end I would ticket them with 
numbers, like specimens in a museum; I 
would establish rules that should confront 
and throttle every natural expression of the 
ego; rules which, in their inflexible barbar- 
ity, should require that a man become a ma- 
chine, thus weakening the mental and sap- 
ping the moral strength. I would bar the 
convict from that intercourse with his fel- 
lows by which alone the good that is in him 
may find at once its stimulus and its ex- 
pression.”’ 

As a final step, in order to avoid the 
chance of a convict becoming a good citizen, 
Lucifer invented the ‘‘lockstep,’’ in order 
to brand him forever in society as a man 
who had ‘‘done time.”’ 

**The lockstep is rather ingenious; it re- 
quires a peculiar and noticeable carriage of 
the body, and an equally eccentric move- 
ment of the lower limbs. In the course of 
time these become habitual, and the results 
are a rounding and slanting of the shoulders, 
an unevenness in the gait, which are quite 
unmistakable. The lockstep is also valuable 
in that, like the prison garb, and the hair- 
clipping, it hurts a man’s self-respect.’’ 

Mrs. Booth and her work in the prisons 
Lucifer described as a thorn in his flesh. 
‘*She beats the Devil,’’ he said, and ex- 
plained that her doctrines were against his 
interests because they practically inculcate 
that prisons do not. . . protect society. 
Crime is not to be prevented by fear of pun- 
ishment. It is largely —first, the effect 
of social conditions; second, the product of 
the prison itself. Direct your efforts to re- 
moving causes, and effects disappear. The 
value of all punishment is determined solely 
by its practical utility as a deterrent; void 
of such utility it becomes immoral, in that 
punishment as punishment is the prerogative 
of the Almighty alone. 

Many other articles have been published 
in the Star of Hope which have discussed 
with more or less intelligence and force the 
conditions of society with reference to crime 
and the treatment of criminals. Some have 
done it sarcastically, but they are mainly 
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serious. Practically all take the side of vir- 
tue, but while they deplore crime, they like- 
wise deplore some of the methods employed 
to restrain it, and beyond all else the treat- 
ment of the dischaiged convict, the difficul- 
ties he has in the way of getting work, and 
the universal contempt and suspicion he 
meets. The general scepticism as to his ref- 
ormation hurts as deeply as the way in which 
the occasional declaration of innocence is 
received. ‘‘The incredulous smile occasioned 
by an assertion of innocence is peculiar in 
its character and beyond description or re- 
production.’’ This kind of suppressed bitter- 
ness is frequent in the Star of Hope. While 
it is obviously true that the point of view of 
many of the writers is necessarily distorted 
by the poignancy of their experience, yet 
the fact that they are allowed to express 
half truths, provided they are something 
more than a mere howl of hate, cannot fail 
to be of advantage to those officials and 
criminologists who are seriously studying 
crime, and who are convinced that there is 
no essential and fatally determined heredi- 
tary difference between criminals and other 
human beings. 

This very subject, indeed, is discussed, 
and like many other subjects, intelligently 
discussed, in the Star of Hope. Clinton 3965 
wrote in the July number an article called 
‘‘Be Conservative, ’’ in which he deprecates 
a frankly critical attitude in the articles 
published in the Star of Hope, on the ground 
that it is not politic to offend the party in 
power. This point of view aroused severe 
criticism among the inmates of the prisons, 
and Sing Sing 126 replied vigorously. The 
issue, he said, is ‘‘ Whether in what we say 
to one another and to the public, through 
the medium of this journal, we shall fully 
and honestly express our honest views when 
they confessedly conform to moral right, or 
whether we shall seek to make our expressed 
views conform to public sentiment, even 
when, confessedly, they are not our honest 
thoughts, and when public sentiment, as 
evinced by the administration of public law 
in certain instances, is subversive of moral 
right.”’ 

The writer makes a strong plea for fear- 
less expression, and he was apparently sup- 
ported by the general opinion of the prison- 
ers—and of Superintendent Collins. Articles 
indeed which show unperverted ethical feel- 
ing abound in the Star of Hope. Much in- 
dignation was recently expressed at a few 
cases of plagiarism. 

‘*Fellows,’’ said an editorial, ‘‘beware of 
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borrowed plumes. In vulgar parlance, do 
not essay to steal other men’s thunder. Fu- 
ture attempts will be conspicuously noted in 
the columns of the Star.” 

The Star of Hope includes, of course, a 
great deal of matter which is not of a_phil- 
osophical or sociological character. Many 
stories, many literary articles, travel 
sketches, etc., showing considerable cul- 
ture, many sentimental poems, many humor- 
ous articles, much matter giving the news 
of the prisons, are published. A great deal 
of warm repentance is expressed in prose 
and poetry, many moral saws and trite truths, 
many variations on ‘‘Honesty is the best 
policy,’’ and on the ‘‘Mother’’ and ‘‘Home’’ 
motifs, and many a cry of simple human suf- 
ering. In fact, the journal is a complete ex- 
pression of the ideas, serious, simple, intel- 
lectual, sentimental, of the inmates. There 
is veiled satire of the keepers (as when the 
head keeper of Sing Sing is praised for his 
strict sense of duty in not missing any of 
the executions), and so much of a special 
vocabulary, prison and thief slang, that the 
local color of the place can be easily con- 
structed by a little study of the paper. The 
ways cf feeling of the professional thief, his 
unsentimental outlook on the world as some- 
thing on which to ‘‘get in his graft,’’ ap- 
pears occasionally in sketches like ‘‘A Lob- 
ster Story,’’ which describes how an ex-com- 
positor of the Star of Hope went ‘‘a-fish- 
ing.’’ His victim is called ‘‘a lobster.’’ The 
band played ‘‘Get Your Money’s Worth.’’ 
“The fisherman said ‘He’l! get it.’ The band 
played the last note just as the ‘good thing’ 
lost his last note, also his timepiece. . . 
The rosy light had fled; so had the ex-com- 
positor. ’Twas a clean get-away. Twenty- 
six minutes had elapsed and he was with 
‘de mob’ (band of thieves) telling how he 
pulled off the trick. Next day court opened 
at the usual hovr. The fisherman was there 
as one of the principals. The usual thing 
was done unto him in the usual way. When 
asked how it happened, he replied, ‘I was 
fishing, and I caught a lobster.’ The copper 
added, ‘and I caught a shark.’ The evidence 
was delivered ‘net,’ so the ‘hook’ was set- 
tled. That settles it.’’ 

The editor-in-chief referred to this kind 
of thing as ‘‘amusing;’’ he saw no harm in 
allowing them their little joke. 

‘As long as a single prison remains stand- 
ing in this state poetry will never be des- 
tined to become one of the lost arts,’* writes 
a contributor to the Star of Hope. Indeed, 
the paper is full of verse, for in the lives of 
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the inmates there is plenty of material for 
sentiment; as an inmate says: ‘‘Injustice, 
misfortune, and wrong; love, sympathy, 
pity and sorrow; thought of home, and the 
memories of joy and pain in the days of 
auld lang syne, are material for our poets, 
whereby they stir our feelings in the same 
degree as they themselves experienced when 
composing.”’ 

A typical example of the poetry, usually 
sentimental, though occasionally humorous, 
written by ‘‘the girls across the way,’’ the 
women convicts at Auburn, is: 

“In a prison cell I sit 

Thinking, children, dear of you, 

And the bright and happy days we spent of yore, 

Oh, the tears do blind my eyes, 

Yes, the best that I can do, 

But the days of sorrow now will soon be o’er. 

In a short time I'll be coming, 

And beneath the banner free 

I'll breathe again the air of Albany.” 


Less sentimental, because perhaps written 
by a man with a lingering admiration for a 
‘‘wise gun’’ is: 

“T’ve wined and dined with the swellest crooks, 

That ever graced a city, 
Men whose lives make story books, 
It’s true and yet a pity, 
To see them in a felon’s cell 
Is to feel they’re out of place. 
* * * * * * * * 
“Will I reform? Well, I can’t say 
I only wish I could, 
But I will never lead astray 
One trying to be good. 
I am sure that in the end 
There’s nothing in the graft 
The strongest tree will often bend, 
And prison drives you daft.” 


One cen easily imagine how eagerly this 
paper is looked for by the inmates of the 
state prisons of New York, and what a 
source of amusement and instruction such a 
sheet must be—instruction not only to the 
convicts, but even more to outsiders inter- 
ested in criminology and penology. For al- 
though the articles express ideas which, 
considering the circumstances under which 
they are written cannot be taken just as 
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they are meant, they may yet supply valu- 
able material to the serious student and phi!- 
anthropist, presenting as they do the con- 
vict’s point of view. ‘To the general lover of 
literature the paper has the vivid interest 
always attaching to anything which ade- 
quately expresses the life of a community. 
The original purpose of the Star therefore 
has been attained—‘‘to have the matter of 
the paper, as far as it is practicable, the 
product of .the pens and minds of the in- 
mates.’ 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the Star 
of Hope does not circulate outside of prison 
walls. For a ‘‘human document”’ is thereby 
withheld from the public; also, without any 
undue sentimentality and without in any 
way taking the convict’s point of view, it 
may be confidently asserted that a friendly 
and confiding attitude on the part of the 
public toward the discharged convict—the 
man who has paid the price of his crime 
will help to reduce the sum of the sins 
against humanity. Certainly the difficulties 
which the convict meets with on his dis- 
charge are what causes many a note of de- 
spair in the Star of Hope: 

‘‘Some came forth again (from prison), 
and traveled onward even faster than before ; 
and some came out and set their faces in 
another direction; but of these many re- 
turned presently. ‘Why have you come 
back?’ their erstwhile comrades queried. 
‘The people over there,’ they answered, 
pointing vaguely, ‘were not kind to us; they 
pointed their finger at us and passed us by 
And they kicked us.’ ‘Never mind! Come in 
here, and you'll feel all right again soon.’ 
And they were led into one of the many sa- 
loons that line that road. And some who en- 
tered these buildings the buildings with 
the barred windows and massive masonry 
we saw no more; only we noticed that occa- 
sionally a long pine box would be carried 
out and dumped into a hole in the ground, 
and the earth would be scrambled back into 
the hole, and a piece of iron, with just a 
number on it, stuck into the mound thus 
made.”’ 
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By HENRY T. GARDNER 


¢¢7] BELIEVE that God intended me fora 
musician, and | call it the luckiest 
thing in the world that I can make my 
living by doing what I want to do.”’ 

That is how John Philip Sousa looks at his 
success. He hasn’t a word to say about how 
much money he makes a year, or how much 
he is worth, though one may guess that it is 
a considerable sum. No doubt, it is far less 
than what would be considered a success in 
the financial world, but then think what a 
lot of money it must take to make a man 
happy whose profession is getting rich! If 
he takes any pleasure at all, it must be out 
of office hours, for he cannot enjoy himself 
at his business. When he starts out in life, 
any occupation will do to begin with so long 
as there is a chance of making money at it, 
whereas, the Arcadian is happv if he gets a 
chance to work at his trade of poetry or 
painting or music, or whatever it is, and is 
miserable when he cannot work at it. If he 
can make a good living, insure his life for 
$10,000, and be assured that the world ap- 
preciates and likes his work then there is no 
one on earth he would trade places with. 
But most of all it is popular approval he 
wants. The successful Arcadian never dreams 
of saying with the successful financier: 
‘*The public be damned!’’ Such a sentiment 
with him would be rank atheism. 

Some will tell you that the only thing the 
American people really care for is money. 
Never was there a greater error. The Ameri- 
can people do care for money more than any 
other people on earth, but more than any 
other people on earth they care for it be- 
cause it will buy food for the soul. A rich 
man that loves money too much for itself, 
that does not have fine pictures and statues, 
rare books and glorious music, that does not 
eudow colleges and universities, that does 


not help somebody to get an education, that 
does nothing to forward the intellectual life 
of the nation, is little thought of. The char- 
acter dear to the American heart is the poor 
boy of Arcadian birth who wants to be a 
poet or a painter, who must be that or break 
his heart, who struggles on through fire and 
water to attain to his goal, never letting his 
eyes off it for a second. When he succeeds, 
the whole world claps its hands with joy. It 
applauds success of any kind, it is true, but 
not with its whole heart. The Jay Goulds 
and the Russell Sages do not greatly charm 
it. Neither do the young men that start out 
with $100,000, and by great industry make 
it $100,000,000. The ideal hero is the one 
that has a hard time of it in his boyhood, 
that wants to be something artistic. People 
laugh at him; they say he will starve to 
death; they 

won’t listen 

to him, but 

he grits his 

teeth and | 
vows: ‘*They 
shall hear 
me!’’ and 
then one day 
they find out 
that he is 
great, and 
everybody | 
runs after | 
him, and he 

has a good 

time and sees 

his name in 

the papers | 
every morn- 
ing. That’s | 
the hero for 

our money. 


rs — 1 
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That’s the man we want to read about. We 
want to know just how he split the rails or 
drove the mules on the towpath, just how he 
printed the newspaper in the baggage-car, 
just how he sneaked up into the garret and 
practiced on his harpsicord after his father 
said he would whip him 

if he ever caught him at — 
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and Seventh, Southeast. I was born in 
1854, so you can see how old I am. It 
was just about ten years ago that I made 
my first dent in the world, after hammer- 
ing away for thirty-five years, the first 
dent that you could see. 

‘*At Esputa’s I studied 
the violin and harmony,”’ 





it again. We think per- 
haps we may find out the 
secret of success. ‘The 
recipe seems to be a very 
simple one: Do what you 
want to do as hard as 
ever you can, and never 
give up. 

The recipe for failure 
is exactly the same. 

The worst of it is that 
the most of us are not 
right sure what we want | 
todo. This was not the 
case with Sousa. 

“It seems to me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that when I was 
three or four years old | 
wanted to be a musician. 

I don’t remember of 
wanting to be anything 
else. It was not the 
working out of a heredi- 
tary instinct, for ours is not a musical fam- 
ily, so far asI know. My father was com- 
pelled to take up music for a living, for he 
was an exile, but he was not a musician. 
My mother had an ear for tune, but she 
was not a musician. She did not greatly 
care for it. I sang as a boy in the public 
schools, but not in any church choir. | did 
get some singing in Esputa’s musical acad- 
emy. We sang English glees, and especially 
at commencements we sang four-part pieces 
that Esputa wrote, solfeggios, do-re-mi, and 
all that, you understand.’’ 

Good old do-re-mi! To you how many are 
indebted for an insight into the real depths 
of tonality, an insight denied to those who 
begin to learn music by finding out that F is 
the first white key below the three black 
ones, the first space of the treble clef and 
the line with the rig-a-ma-jig on it in the 
bass clef. Blessed be do-re-mi through all 
ages of ages! 

‘*Where was Esputa’s?’’ 

‘‘In Washington where I was born. My 
boyhood’s home would have been literally 
under the shadow of the Capitol if the sun 
had ever taken to setting in the northwest, 
for our house was in G street, between Sixth 








| went on Mr. Sousa, ‘‘and 

did something on the 

cello and the slide trom- 
| bone. I picked up a little 
of the baritone horn, too. 
1 was there four years, 
and in that time 1 won 





five gold medals. I’ve 
got them now. I’m 


mighty proud of them. 

No decorations I could 

ever get could give me 

any bigger feeling than I 

had when I got those 

medals at Esputa’s.’’ 

Mr. Sousa jumped down 
from the desk on which 
he had been sitting, 

| swinging his legs as do 

| all the real Arcadians, no 
matter how high up in 
the world they go, and 
got a photograph of the 
pupils of the academy with Esputa in the 
middle and the boys and girls all about him. 

The thirteen-year-old boy at the back and 

left was John Philip Sousa. In the group 

pictures nowadays the photographer puts 
him in the middle foreground. Even in 
those days he was a professional musician. 

He played the fiddle in theatre orchestras, 

and got engagements for dances and dancing 

schools. It requires no great strain of the 
imagination to figure to one’s self the social 
gulf that yawned between the children that 


clod-hopped through the waltz, and the 
dark-faced, bright-eyed boy that fiddled 


away at his one-two-three for them to learn 
by. One needs only to know children to 
understand how contemptuous the little snobs 
can be to another child not so well-dressed, 
one that actually has to work for a living. 
What do you suppose would have happened 
if the Sousa boy had presumed to recognize 
any of those superior beings if he met them 
on the street? 

It may be good sport to go to a dance, 
but it is not sport at all to play for one, to 
keep at it till the dawn peeps in at the win- 
dow before you strike up ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’’ The dark-faced, bright-eyed boy 
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took the money thus earned and spent it for 
violin lessons from George Felix Benkert. 

‘Ah! he was a fine man! A great teach- 
er!’’ he says now, but you don’t hear him. 
You are thinking of the boy stumbling along 
home, dead for sleep, through the empty 
streets in the early morning, with the birds 
in the trees just waking up and chattering 
about how they slept last night, the milk- 
wagons rattling along, dissipated cats slink- 
ing home ashamed of themselves, policemen 
yawning through the dog-watch and very 
lonely. The boy is tired, and his eyes are 
full of sand, but he has hold of his money, 
and he thinks of the lesson it will buy, the 
lesson that will set him one step further on 
his way, that will help him to be that grand 
being, a musician. We sort of like that boy. 
He is our kind of people; he belongs to our 
lodge, so to speak. We are glad he has suc- 
ceeded, almost as glad as if it had been our- 
selves. 
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One day about that time the circus came 
to Washington and showed in a vacant lot 
about a block from the house. John Philip 
was in the little front parlor with his fiddle, 
digging away at his exercises, scrambling 
up and down the scale, minding his bowing 
and making his left wrist waggle like the 
first violinist at the theatre when he plays 
Lange’s ‘‘Flower Song.’’ A knock came at 
the front door and the man that entered told 
John Philip that he was passing by, and, 
hearing him play, ventured to call. (Arca- 
dians do not stand and wait for formal pres- 
entations to their countrymen.) Did the boy 
know anything about band instruments? Oh, 
yes; he could play the baritone horn and the 
slide trombone. 

‘*Well,’’ the man hesitated and hunched 
his chair over a little nearer, ‘‘how would 
you like to travel with the show ?”’ 

Oh, Paradise! 


**Yes,’’ said the man, speaking rather 














hilip Sousa 


From his latest photograph 
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quietly, ‘‘I’m the leader of the circus band, 
and if you think you’d like to try it, why 
I’d pay you $12 a week, and you could play 
a horn in the band and a violin in the or- 
chestra.”’ 

Why John Philip Sousa’s heart did not 
then and there burst his ribs has never been 
explained. What would his father say, 
though? There was hardly any need to ask 
that. It was sure to be, ‘‘No.”’ 

**Oh, well,’’ said the band leader, ‘‘you 
needn’t say anything about it. Just keep 
still, and to-morrow night, when we strike 
the tents, you be on hand. Come and stand 
right by me. Then after you’re gone you 
can write to your folks and tell ’em where 
you are. What do you say?’ 

What should a boy say? No matter what 
Father Sousa might say, Son Sousa’s word 
was, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

How easy 
it is to prom- 
ise to keepa 
secret; how 
difficult to 
keep it when 
it is as big as 
this. There 
was a boy 
next door, a 
playmate of 
John Philip’s. 

“If I tell 
| you some- 
| thing, will 
| you promise, 
| ¢ross your 

heart, hope 
| to die if you 

ever tell a 
living soul? 
Ea Well—say 
now, don’t 
Oh, if you do, 


” 











you tell anybody. Well 
now! Well, I’m going with the circus! 

“Get out!’’ 

‘“‘Tam so! The bandmaster asked me to 
go and play in his band.’’ 

‘*Over the left he did!’’ 

The boy next door was finally convinced, 
and was filled with envious admiration. The 
burden laid upon him was greater than he 
could bear. He told his mother the secret, 
and-- mothers have no sense of honor in such 
matters—she went right with it to Mrs. 
Sousa, and she told her husband. 

The next morning was the day the circus 
was to leave town. The boy walked in a 
day-dream. That night, when the tents were 
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struck, he was to go with the show! He was 
to travel and see wonderful things, to be in 
the midst of wonderful things. He would 
have a lot of money, and, best of all, he 
was to play music every day. 

‘*After breakfast my father told me to go 
put on my Sunday clothes-——we had Sunday 
clothes in those days, if you remember,”’ 
said Mr. Sousa, ‘‘and he marched me down 
to the Marine Barracks and enlisted me as 
apprentice boy in the band. That was the 
last of the circus for me. I couldn’t run off 
without getting Uncle Sam after me, even if 
I had wanted to ¢isgrace myself and dishonor 
my flag by becoming a deserter. I guess it 
was just as well for me. I stayed in the ser- 
vice eighteen months, and then I got out 
and was leader in orchestras at the different 
theatres. I went on the road with various 
theatrical organizations. Milton Nobles was 
the first man I was with. Don’t you remem- 
ber the old ‘Phoenix,’ with its, ‘And the 
villain still pursued her’? Yes, sir; 1 was 
with Milton Nobles, and a fine man he is. 
The play was first called, ‘The Witches of 
New York,’ later it was, ‘Bohemians and 
Detectives,’ and last of all, ‘The Phoenix.’ 
I wrote an overture to it, and a Jim Bludsoe 
march, and all the incidental music. I went 
with various fly-by-night organizations until 
Offenbach came to this country in ’76, with 
the nucleus of an orchestra, and then I 
played with his first violins. I went out in 
comic opera, with the Church Choir ‘Pina- 
fore’ Company, and after that I was asked 
to become the leader of the Marine Band, in 
which I had been an apprentice boy. I stayed 
with that twelve years, and I look back with 
grateful eyes upon that period. It has given 
me an absolute love for the Marine Corps 
from the oldest commandant to the youngest 
junior officer. Many was the kind word of 
encouragement I got from them, and | can- 
not forget it now. Then in ’921 made two 
tours with the Marine Band with great suc- 
cess.’’ 

‘When did you begin to write music ?”’ 

‘When I was eleven years old.’”’ 

‘‘Have you kept any of your youthful 
compositions ?”’ 

‘“No.’’ Mr. Sousa said this as if he won- 
dered how anybody could be so foolish as to 
ask such a question. Indeed, what author 
san show his first schoolboy essay on The 
Horse, beginning with the enunciation of 
that great truth: ‘‘The Horse is a noble 
animal.’’ It must be the same with a com- 
poser. 


‘‘No, they’re all lost. Even when I did 
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know how to write anything worth while 
somebody would ask me. ‘What’s this?’ 
‘Oh, a little andante or a scherzo,’ or what- 
ever it was. ‘Give it to me.’ ‘All right, take 
it along.’ Not long ago I got a letter from 
a Boston publishing house saying that in 
looking over some old manuscripts they 
found two compositions of mine. I am posi- 
tive I never sent them anything. Maybe 
some one did to whom I gave the pieces.”’ 

The old topic opened up, the hard time 
the man without a name has to get a hear- 
ing. According to Mr. Sousa, it is just as 
discouraging in the musical world as it is in 
the literary or artistic. ‘‘It is almost impos- 
sible,’’ he said, ‘‘for the new man to get 
recognition. It has been so from time im- 
memorial ; it will be so till time shall be no 
more. And yet the world is hunting eagerly 
for men with new ideas who will paint them 
the old familiar scenes in such a way as to 
make them seem new pictures, for they 
make the people feel their charm anew; 
men who will tell them the old stories in a 
way that will make them seem real, and 
men that will sing tunes that will stir their 
hearts. When the world finds such a man it 
gives him enormous success in return for his 
efforts to please. The world doesn’t care a 
pin for his name; it cares 
only for what he can do to 
please. Of course, if a man 
writes a novel that touches 
the heart at the same time 
that it carries conviction, 
creates the illusion, we all 
look for his next book with 
pleased anticipation. It may 
be that he has only one story 
to tell. Then the world goes 
on and leaves him. He must 
have something more to say 
than mere prattle. The suc- 
cessful man must have more 
than one picture, one story or 
one tune in him. 

“If he has, recognition 
will come, if he will wait. 
3ut we can’t wait. It is ter- 
rible to have to wait. But 
it’s got to be, that’s all there hee 
is about it. We must do the 
best work we can and wait till 
the time comes. Nobody appreciates better 
than I do how hard it is to do this. I have 
felt it as much as any man in the world. 
I’ve been through it. 

“‘The first piece I ever had published I 
paid for. It cost me $25, and that $25 was 








a great deal of money to me; an awful lot. 
Of course, the piece did not sell. Some 
friends of mine with a great big gob of 
kindness in their hearts bought copies. I 
think about $4 worth. But the rest of the 
world, though it was hunting new tunes, 
paid no attention to the publication of my 
piece. It had not found me yet, and the fact 
that I was disappointed in the sale of my 
music did not disarrange its machinery in 
the least. The next time I thought I would 
try Philadelphia. I went up to the publish- 
ing house of Lee & Walker and showed my 
two compositions to the editor, with whom I 
struck up a friendship that has lasted ever 
since that day, and that was in 1872, when 
I was eighteen years old. He played over 
my pieces and they sounded beautiful. He 
was a good pianist, and I never have been. 
He made some kind of a cabalistic mark on 
them; I suppose it meant O. K., and sent 
me down to see Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee liked the 
pieces, but | was a young man, an absolute- 
ly unknown young man, and all that—you 
know what they all say. Still the pieces 
were very nice, and they would publish 
them, giving me-—I held my breath—giving 
me one hundred copies of each piece. My 
railroad fare from Washington to Philadel- 
phia and return and my hotel 
bill amounted to about $15, 
and for that I was to get one 
hundred copies of each of my 
two pieces, which would cost 
the publisher perhaps $7. I 
thought that was pretty hard. 
But I accepted. I supposed 
that the music would be 
printed off right away. It 
wasn’t. After about a dozen 
letters from me during a 
period of six or seven months, 
I finally got word that they 
might get the piece out the 
following quarter.”’ 

“‘Now that you have made 
a hit, don’t those pieces 
sel] ?”’ 

Mr. Sousa shook his head 
ind pressed his lips together. 
“‘The world does not turn 
=! back and look for what it 

has once passed by. It 
wants something new. 

‘*After awhile | sold my compositions for 
what I could get, anything from $5 up to 
$25. The ‘Washington Post March’ and 
the ‘High School Cadet March’ I sold for 
$35 each. They made an independent for- 
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tune for the publisher, Coleman, of Phila- 
delphia.’’ 

‘“*And all you got out of them was 
$70?”’ 

Mr. Sousa nodded. He did not seem to 
feel bad about it. He seemed to think it was 
a kind of a joke on him, 


with a big card on his piano bearing the 
placard : 
PUPIL OF SUSA. 
‘*No,’’ said Mr. Sousa, ‘‘that’s the inven- 


tion of a clever press agent.’’ (What a mer- 
ciless creature Truth is! 





of course, but a good joke 
for all that. Probably he 
believes that there are 
more marches just as good 
where they came from. 
Probably he has got over 
grieving about it in the 
last ten years. 

‘‘Did those two pieces 
that made the hit seem to 
you when you wrote them 
to be better than your 
other tunes ?”’ 

“T always think the 
piece I have just finished 
is the best I’ve ever done. 
My children laugh about it. 
They say, ‘Papa’s last piece 
is the best because he says 
so.’ The march I have 
just finished for the Fourth 
of July at the Paris Ex- 








She won’t let anything hap- 
pen as it ought to if she 
can possibly help it.) ‘‘I 
did go up to the first man 
I heard play the ‘Washing- 
ton Post March’ on the 
street and talked to him 
and told him I wrote the , 
music, and gave him some 
money, but all the rest of 
it was made up.”’ 

He said this as if he 
were a little embarrassed. 
He need not have been. 
We can all understand per- 
fectly just how good it 
made him feel to hear his 
music on a street piano for 
the first time. That proved 
| to him that other people 

had at last found out what 
he had always known, that 








position I like better than 

anything yet, but a friend of mine to whom 
I played it said he guessed he’d have to 
hear it afew times. I like my pieces. I[ 
always stop and listen to them when I hear 
them on a street piano.’’ 

Doesn’t that go right to the heart? Of 
course an Arcadian likes his work, and 
thinks it the finest in the world. ‘Otherwise 
he would not have done it. Sometimes he 
pretends to be modest, and calls it a poor 
thing, but then we all know it is only a pre- 
tense, or else he is a half-breed and not a 
full-blooded Arcadian. 

The story was brought up that has de- 
lighted so many, the one about the street 
piano man that stopped in front of Sousa’s 
house and began to grind out the ‘*‘Wash- 
ington Post March’’ as if it were something 
very solemn and slow. The story goes that 
Mr. Sousa ran down the front steps and 
said : 

‘‘Here, that’s not the right tempo. It 
goes much faster. Like this,’’ and he turned 
the crank himself quite briskly. 

‘‘Who are you?’’ demanded the street 
piano man. 

‘I’m Sousa, the man that wrote the 
piece.”’ 

The fellow went away, and came next day 


he ‘‘heard in his soul the 
music of wonderful melodies.’’ It has to 
be a good tune to grind well. And, oh! how 
proud is the moment when the world first 
approves, and the artist can say: “Anch’ io 
son pittore!” 

‘‘l am not one of those who believe that 
what the masses like is only the trashy and 
the trivial. Listen to the street organs and 
you will find that they play the music of the 
great masters. You hear the ‘Wedding 
March’ out of ‘Lohengrin’ and the ‘Torea- 
dor’s Song’ from ‘Carmen,’ and the like of 
that. I went the other evening to the circus 
which has to appeal to the popular taste. It 
must be sure to please everybody. One of 
the most popular of the pieces that the band 
played was a pot-pourri from Wagner’s 
operas. Wagner’s music in the open-air con- 
certs in the parks always gets loud applause. 
If I were to set out to educate the masses 
to love music I believe I would begin with 
Wagner. I know he would gain their inter- 
est from the start. He is so dramatic. I am 
glad the people like my marches just as 
they like the Strauss waltzes. Somebody told 
me once that a wooden-legged man could 
keep step with a Sousa march.”’ 

Speaking of those clever fellows who can 
take a tune like ‘‘Annie Rooney’’ and treat 
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it in the style of Wagner, Beethoven, Mey- 
erbeer, Rossini and Mozart, Mr. Sousa said: 
‘‘They put it in the style of the best-known 
pieces of those composers. Myself I ama 
very bad imitator. In the opening of the 
second act of an opera of mine I was ad- 
vised to give it a Spanish coloring. I wrote 
it so. It was sung only three times. If I 
had hypnotized myself till I was in a Spanish 
atmosphere, and could only think in Spanish 
terms, I might have composed something 
worth while, but to do it deliberately——— 
No, it was an imitation; it was manufac- 
tured stuff, and it failed, as it ought. The 
musical composer, or the writer, or the 
painter cannot do 
good work to order 
to fit certain require- 
ments. He must do 
what he has to do as 
he feels it. So far, 
they are all alike, 
but the musician 
must seek his best 
expression in exactly 
the opposite direction 
from the writer or 
the painter.’’ 
“How do you 
mean ?”’ 
‘*Well, if you paint 
a picture you must 
lay on the colors so 
as to make the 
spectator think that 
he is looking into a 
forest. He knows he 
is not, but the painter 
must create the illu- 
sion that he is. If 
you write a story you 
must make the peo- pyright, 1893, F. W. Guer 
ple talk and act as 
they would if they really lived. The reader 
knows that people do not talk so in real 
life, but the writer must create the il- 
lusion. You must mimic nature. But the 
musician must get as far away from nature 
as possible. I could blindfold you and then 
with seven drums in the next room could 
give a perfect imitation of thunder. 
would not be music; it would be a noise. 
With a cup of water and a tin whistle, the 
sweetest song of nightingale or mocking- 
hird can be outrivaled. But suppose I should 
do that on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The people would laugh, and 
pretty soon they would get angry and the 
least they would do after that would be to 


* soul. 
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go to the box-office and demand their money 
back. 

‘In literature, painting, sculpture, the 
dramatic art, a man is great as he preserves 
the illusion as he appeals to the intellect to 
verify his imitation of nature. Music, on 
the other hand, appeals almost wholly to the 
physical in man, much in the same way as 
eating and drinking ——’’ 

This interview was had just the day be- 
fore Sousa and his band sailed for Europe. 
Interruptions were constant for one thing or 
another that had to be decided upon at the 
instant. The worst of this interruption was 
that Mr. Sousa never did get the time to ex- 

plain in detail his 

theory of the way 

music affects the 
Perhaps he 
really could not have 
enlightened the world 
a great deal. It 
would be a little too 
much to expect him 
to be a first-clas psy- 
chologist. He can 
make good tunes, 
and that is enough 
for one man to do. 
But if he cannot give 
psychologists a solu- 
tion, he can, at least, 
give them a problem. 
He has the sense of 
absolute pitch. Let 
any instrument in his 
band sound any tone 
and he can tell what 
it is. That state- 
ment will not hold 
good if it is a band 
that uses higher- 
pitched instruments, 
for there is not an A that is for all time and 
eternity an A and nothing else, although 
Mr. Sousa holds that there are only two ex- 
act studies in the world, music and mathe- 
matics. ‘‘Twice two will be four to the end 
of time,’’ says he, ‘‘and the chord of 3-5 will 
always be the same through all ages of 
ages.’’ If there were a standard pitch to 
which all adhered, Mr. Sousa could tell what 
tone it was that any instrument played, and 
he can tell if he knows how much sharper or 
flatter the pitch of the instrument is than 
the pitch of his band. Some people do this 
with their own pianos, particularly if it is 
not a very good piano, so that certain notes 
have a svecial timbre of their own, on ac- 
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count of the hammer felt being a little worn 


_or one string being a little out of tune with 


when the boys started out. Salaries in the 

season range from $40 a week up to $150 a 

week and more. Of course, that is not as 

much as railroad presidents make, but it is 

likely that the bandmen have a good deal 

more pleasure out of life than the railroad 
presidents do. 





its fellow. Others mentally gauge the tone 
by the compass of their voice, but Mr. 
Sousa says he does not think of his voice. 

Not only is this son of Arcadia a writer of 
pretty tunes; he is also a 
good band conductor, which . 7ane 
is a talent on the same line | 
as being a good general, | 
only about ten times more 
difficult. It is no fool’s job 
to direct an organization of | 
fifty men when they are all 
highly paid, thoroughly com- 
petent musicians, virtuosos 
on their particular instru- 
ments. Consider, then, what 
it must be to make a fine 
concert organization out of 
enlisted men receiving $13 
a month. Some directors use 
quite plain language at re- 
hearsals; some even go so 
far as to humiliate publicly 
a performer making a mis- 
take at a concert. The 
bandmen say that Mr. Sousa 
never does anything to hurt 
their feelings. If an error 
is made at rehearsal, it is called at once, 
but no abuse goes with it. In the profes- 
sion it is considered something remarkable 
that he is able to lick a new band into 
shape so soon, to give them their cues 
and to make new men understand his sig- 
nals in so short a time, particularly as he 
has a way of conducting that is differ- 
ent from other men, and has a set of poses 
and gestures for each piece. All honor is to 
be given to Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore as the 
great man who made it possible for the mil- 
itary band to live as a concert organiza- 
tion by so increasing the clarionets, which 
correspond to the violins in an orchestra, 
as to enable orchestral works to be put on 
the military band, but John Philip Sousa has 
taken hold where Gilmore left off and has 
climbed to greater heights. Sousa’s band is 
a purely concert organization; it never 
marches. 

Look over its roster, and while there are 
names there undoubtedly German, French 
and Italian, there are plenty of others as 
frankly American as a cornfield. 

As a means of livelihood the bandmen do 
not come quite so near starvation as the 
prophets of their town probably foretold 





And did you notice this, 
that as soon as Mr. Sousa 
reached the ‘‘ Washington 
Post March’’ period of his 
life he had no more auto- 
biographical reminiscences? 
Life should be interesting to 
him now; he lives at the 
Netherland Hotel, which is 
very comfortable indeed; he 
performs at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, which 
stands tolerably high among 
the theatres of the country; 
his band is to play at the 
Paris Exposition. Why 
should he not talk about his 
later life? Because he is an 
Arcadian, and se knows what 
is dramatic and what is 
not. 

J See that man running for 

acar. He yells, he whistles 
on his fingers, he waves his umbrella. Per- 
haps some of the sympathetic pedestrians 
help him. They halloo: ‘‘Hay! hay, there! 
Conductor!’ The women lean out of the 
windows; the children stop their games. 
The car goes bumping along, the silly 
conductor dreaming as he leans against 
the dashboard. But by-and-by even his ear 
detects a noise; even his eye observes a 
commotion. He turns, sees the man, gives 
the motorman the bell to stop and pulls the 
passenger aboard. All interest in the man 
that ran after the car ceases. The women 
take in their heads; the children resume 
their quarrel where they left off; the pedes- 
trians mind their own affairs. They are glad 
if they helped to call the conductor’s atten- 
tion, but they don’t care to know that now 
the man is sitting down, now he is wiping 
his forehead, now he says to the conductor: 
‘‘Why didn’t you stop when I hollered at 
you?’’ now he gives the conductor a dime, 
and the conductor gives him back a nickel 
and rings up the fare. They are satisfied to 
know that it must be all right with him now 
that he has caught the car. 

Mr. Sousa may be said to have caught the 
car. 

















just under the 
shadow of Dillon’s saloon. Here, of 
course, It caught the crowds that ebbed 
and flowed night and morning up and down 


T stood on the corner, 


the ‘‘L’’ stairs, a sort of restless human 
tide that always felt shame in its collective 
heart when the Italian who owned and con- 
trolled It pointed with mild disgust at the 
less immaculate of its hurrying feet, and 
subtly suggested ‘‘Shine ?”’ 

Mickey knew just how It ensnared them. 
You saw It all shiney, first, and then you 
perceived that It stood on a platform, up 
above the rest of the world. And then you 
noticed there were little iron horses under 
the place where you put your feet, and then 
you saw It had a leather back with gold 
nails in it, and then you couldn’t go past It 
if you wanted to, but had to get right up 
and sit in It and lean back and put your feet 
on the backs of the little iron horses. That 
was, of course, if you had plenty of money, 
and could spend six dimes a week if you 
wanted to, and never know they were gone! 

Then the Italian would open up the 
drawers that were hidden mysteriously in 
the platform that shouldered It so high 
above the commonplace sidewalk, and take 
out his bottles and tins of things. Then, ah, 
then! All the world stood round open- 
mouthed and gazed, while you sat like a 
king, and had ’em polished if they were tan, 
and shined if they were black. 

Of silver and ebony and gold It was made 

gold that glimmered and glittered and 
glistened until It almost made your eyes 
ache if you looked too long. Tin and brass 
somebody had once held it to be made of. 
Tin and brass indeed! Mickey knew better 
than that! 

It was only a bootblack’s chair, but to 
Mickey it was a throne. He liked to bask in 
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the glow of it, and loitered about it dream- 
ing day-dreams of its capture until the Ital- 
ian suspected him of having designs on his 
brushes, and made it a point to welt him 
with his broom handle whenever possible. 

Mickey watched it for months and months 
before the thought, the mad thought, that 
he should ever come to sit in it once entered 
his head. In fact, such a thought came to 
him first in his sleep, and night after night 
he dreamed it. In those visions he saw him- 
self seated on that great glittering throne, 
with all the world crowding round to behold 
and a sea of watching faces stretching out 
before him. 

On each of those faces he could behold 
wonder and longing, and jealous rage. Then 
the Italian would come out, eating spaghetti 
out of his pocket—which always seemed 
very funny to Mickey-—and would say ‘‘Shine 
or polish?’’ just as he would to Larry Burke 
or any of the other great beings who paid 
him daily visits. And he would put his feet 
up on the backs of the little iron horses, 
and the Italian would take his brush and 
start to rub, and Mickey would tell him to 
be careful and not tickle his toe, and all the 
people would cheer, and throw up their hats, 
and blow horns. And then one of the girls 
in that great crowd would come out to the 
front and bow before the throne—he was 
not sure, but he always seemed to think it 
was Maggie Kelly—and hand him up a big 
bouquet of roses, like bouquets you see at 
funerals. Then all the crowd would cheer 
again and then all the people would get 
mixed up, and some one would be crying, 
‘‘Long live the King!’’ and some one else, 
‘ ’Rah for Roosevelt !’” And then the Ital- 
ian would come out with a lot of glistening 
armor, with a feather for the top, and help 


Mickey put it on. And Mickey would pin 
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“Holes, holes; they were full of hoies.” 


one of the roses Maggie Kelly had handed 
up to him on his breast, and take his spear, 
which was as long as a fishing pole, and go 
out in search of the Wicked Knight, you 
know, who had in some way wronged virgin 
innocence in the person of Maggie Kelly. 

Ah, delicious dream! Morning after morn- 
ing Mickey would wake up on his hard little 
trundle bed, with its ragged quilt, the cheer- 
ing still ringing in his ears, and feel on his 
breast for the rose, and find only his little 
old flannel nightgown, with his mother 
screaming up stairs that if he didn’t ‘‘git 
out av that bid ’twas divil a shpoonful av 
porridge he’d git that day !”’ 

Delicious dream! For months it haunted 
his nights, until one morning, all of a sud- 
den, the thought flashed over him: Why 
couldn’t he some day have his boots shined 
the same as Larry Burke and the others? 

And yet, that meant that you had to have 
money! It took five cents fora shine and 
ten for a polish. He knew, because he had 
watched ’em, often and often. But once he 
had had money. It was in a bank, long ago, 
a bank like a big yellow orange, with a hole 
in the end. There had been three pennies; 
three, all his own, and he had worn them 
smooth and shiney with overmuch handling 
and gloating and dropping in and shaking 
out again. 

Still, why couldn’t he save up five cents? 
It wasn’t so much, and men, that is, some 
men, of course, got that much every day, 





and more. And if he once got it, 
he’d show ’em! How lucky it was, 
too, he didn’t wear tan shoes. 
That meant a polish, and polishes 
were ten cents. 

He jumped out of bed and got 
his shoes and sat and gazed at 
them. ‘They were not the finest 
shoes in the world. In fact, they 
were very disappointing. Holes, 
holes; they were full of holes, and 
ragly and rough as a pine plank. 
But then that meant it would take 
all the longer to shine ’em. Mickey 
was an optimist. And besides, it 
would be getting your money’s 
worth! 

From that day Mickey was a 
changed man. Thereafter his 
movements had meaning, his ex- 
istence a purpose. It is a serious 
thing, this pursuit of riches— 
riches that must go to bring you 
power and position. 

The first penny, it must be con- 
fessed, Mickey acquired dishonestly. Once 
a week with the oil can he was sent to the 
corner grocery for coal oil. On such oc- 
casions he was invariably given ten cents to 
go in payment for the same, the owner of 
the said corner grocery having often ex- 
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“Half a block away.... 


pressed himself to the effect that he would 
“‘sooner trust the divil himself than wan 
av thim Fitzpatricks.’’ 

Mickey’s original impulse was to purloin 
the entire ten cents on the first opportunity 
and go back with some fitting tale of as- 
sault and misadventure. But he knew that 
meant a walloping, and of all things Mickey 
most disliked, a walloping came first. Then, 
too, ten cents was twice as much as he 
needed, and the enormity of such theft 
overawed him. So he waited. He could af- 
ord to wait. Thrones aren’t to be fallen into 
in a day. 

His chance came when he was sent for the 
oil with a nickel and five pennies, one of 
which he straightway stowed away in that 
secret hiding-place which every self-respect- 
ing boy has at.all times somewhere about 
his person. Then he tearfully asked the cor- 
ner grocery man for nine cents worth of 
coal oil. When the dispenser of light, eyed 
Mickey up and down, and sniffed, Mickey 
dolefully recounted at great length and in 
detail just how he had lost his penny, hav- 
ing swallowed it by mistake for a cough 
lozenge Maggie Kelly gave him. 

The next two pennies Mickey came by 
honestly, through selling eight Journal ex- 
tras for Dinney Crockett, who divvied with 
him. 

The fourth penny was given to him by a 
woman with a bit white feather in her hat 
and red paint on her cheeks, who laughed 


the best dog fight of the week was 
taking place.”’ 


funnily and told him to go 
and drink himself to death 
with it. 

The fifth and last penny 
was long in coming. Mickey 
was for all but thinking that 
the last waif of currency had 
passed out of the land, un- 
til one day he found the 
Braggins’ baby on the steps 
cooing over something it held 
in its pudgy little hand. 

That something was a 
bright and shining new penny. 
Mickey got possession of it, 
he scarcely knew how, for 
the first sight of it all but 
made him drunk. But get it 
he did, and honestly, though 
before this was done he and 
three beloved bits of red 
glass had parted company, 
and on the Braggins’ steps 
were given divers gymnastic 
performances and imitations 
of sundry wild animals, and strange beasts, 
imitations that left the astounded Brag- 
gins’ baby gurgling with forgetful delight, 
and led Mrs. Kelly to state that little 
Mickey Fitzpatrick was taking convulsions 
again. 

But Mickey didn’t care. Now he would 
show ’em! Time after time, with miserly 
joy, he counted over his five pennies. He 
was aching to step up into his throne, but 
he was too intoxicated with his wealth to 
part with it all at once. 

He strutted up and down, past the throne, 
with ill-assumed unconcern, eyeing its beau- 
ties in an entirely new light. He knew just 
where he would step when he got into it, 
and just how he would fling down his money 
and put his feet up and say, careless like, 
*‘Shine ’em up, Spaghetti.”’ 

Sunday, he knew, would have to be the 
day. There were several reasons for this. 
On Sundays his father always went into Dil- 
lon’s saloon by way of the side door, so 
then there was no danger of any sudden de- 
posing of kings. Besides that, all the people 
would be out on Sunday, Maggie Kelly and 
all the rest. They would have a better 
chance of seeing him. And now they didn’t 
know, didn’t even dream it! Mickey rather 
pitied them. 

When Sunday morning came Mickey washed 
his face of his own free will, a thing he had 
never before done in his life. All through 
his breakfast a spirit of unrest was on him, 
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and he ate little, to the joy of Katie, aged 
two, who saw that his bow! was well licked 
out. 

Mickey had meant that the thing should 
happen at twelve o’clock—on the stroke of 
twelve, in fact, when all great things should 
happen. But for the life of him he could not 
wait. By ten he knew he had to do it or 
burst. 

He sallied out tremblingly, with his great 
purpose sitting frowningly on his face. 
Three times he walked to the corner and 
back, waiting for Maggie Kelly, who was 
unconcernedly trundling a hoop up the 
street, to come closer to the corner where 
stood the throne. 

At the third time it had to come. Mickey 
took a deep breath, looked up and down the 
block to see that the people were well 
about, and the die was cast. 

The Italian at the moment was knocking 
the dust out of one of his old brooms at the 
curb. When he looked up and saw Mickey 
in his chair he turned and made for him, 
gesticulating ferociously with the broom as 
he came. Mickey, from sheer force of habit, 
was on the point of jumping down and tak- 
ing to his heels. Then he recovered himself, 
though his immobility was more that of fear 
than offended majesty. 

Just in time he thrust his five pennies out 
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in the face of the Italian. ‘‘A shine, please, ’’ 
he murmured, timidly, as the five coins were 
swallowed up by the huge brown paw. 

At that moment a cry went up from the 
corner. Mickey smiled faintly. They must 
have seen him. 

‘*Hi, Tim, see it!’’ 

“A fight! A fight! And O’Hara’s bull 
bitch !’’ 

There was a rush and scurry, and shuffle 
of feet down the street. Half a block away 
the worst, or, rather, the best dog-fight of 
the week was taking place. The whole ward 
surged and swayed and elbowed about it. 
Dillon’s corner was deserted. 

Mickey, on his gold throne, saw the last 
small urchin scuttle away, the last loafer 
depart, and his heart sank. He was a Cesar 
without a senate, a king without a sub- 


ject. 


When the fight was over and the crowd 
ebbed back, the Italian was busily polishing 
up the brass work on his chair stand. 

Cesar was sitting on the curbstone, 
gazing sorrowfully and absent-mindedly 
at the hole in the tip of one highly pol- 
ished boot, where, with studious and mai- 
icious care, the Italian had placed a bril- 
liant shine on the bare toe that protruded 
therefrom. 

He had reigned unknown! 





“He had reigned unknown!” 








THE ELECTRICAL 


HOME 


By FREDERICK J. NASH 


HE note of the age (which really began 
sometime in the 70’s, and not in 1801) 
is the doing of things on the wholesale 

plan. The turning out of thousands upon 
thousands of articles substantially identical, 
and, good or bad, no better or no worse 
than the sample, is what has made commer- 
cial prosperity possible, is what has in- 
creased the total output of the sum of hu- 
man energy, and has made the average man 
of to-day richer than the average man of 
any other day. Making him richer, it has 
made him freer, and making him freer it 
has made him more intelligent. But when 
we say ‘‘the age,’’ we mean the condition 
of society in large commercial centers of 
the English-speaking peoples. Elsewhere it 
is possible to go back step by step to the 
most primitive processes even to those of 
the Stone Age, as when the West Indian 
negro makes a razor out of a chip flaked 
from a broken bottle, or Whitby men still 
knap flints for African trade guns. 

Often these primitive industries exist side 
by side with the most highly specialized. 
The most conspicuous case is the industry of 
the home and general housework. Some- 
thing has been done, it is true, toward 
bringing it within the influence of the cen- 
tury. Water has been laid on and connected 
with the kitchen range so that the house- 
keeper need not carry heavy buckets from 
the well or cistern, and can have hot water 
without having to set on the wash boiler 
and fill it. Some few tools have been in- 
vented, the most illustrious being the sew- 
ing machine, which is as if a man had dis- 
covered that instead of rounding spear 
shafts and hoe handles by hand he might 
turn them with a foot lathe, but all the im- 
plements of housewifery are at least fifty 
years behind the age. Any other fifty years 
in the history of the world would not matter 
so much, but this last half century in Man’s 
world has brought about more revolutions 
than any other thousand years since the dis- 
covery of fire. 


When the steam-engine came in it was 
possible to apply the wholesale principle. 
The loom, at which the man had displaced 
the woman—it was her industry to begin 
with—was taken from the home and put into 
the factory, because it is possible to weave 
more cloth with an engine that eats coal 
and never gets tired than with an engine 
that eats bread and meat and gets tired very 
soon. Man is an engine, but he is more; he 
is an engineer. Some glory is his when he 
is a strong engine, but more is his when he 
is a crafty engineer. He is a little bit 
ashamed of himself when he has to get his 
living by his muscles rather than by his 
brains. 

Such trades as could go to the factory 
went thither, but some had to stay at home, 
if there was to be any home left at all, that 
dear privacy where a man, his wife and their 
child may keep themselves to themselves, 
shutting a!l the rest of the world out. The 
home is the molecule of society; further to 
subdivide it is to break up the chemical com- 
bination of civilization itself. It is a brave 
man that is not scared by the prospect of 
going back to the very beginning of things 
and starting all over again. 

Of course, it is possible to do housework 
on the wholesale plan, but not to keep the 
home, too, unless, indeed, it is spelled with 
a capital letter, like the Soldiers’ Home or 
the Orphans’ Home. It is possible for some 
to endure the community life, but not for 
all. Monks and nuns may be able to lay aside 
the instinct for possessing things of their 
very own, but it is hard for those who can- 
not thus detach themselves. In a way, the 
family hotel corresponds nowadays to the 
convent of the Middle Ages, but one cannot 
help feeling that those who are content with 
it are simply less miserable than they would 
be in their own houses; that they find the 
fire more tolerable than the frying pan. If 
the family be reduced to its lowest terms, a 
man and his wife, one can see how the 
pleasures of proprietorship in tables, chairs, 
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books and pictures might be sacrificed to 
escape’ the plague of servants. But the child 
complicates the problem. If it is to be 
brought up at all it must be brought up 
well. Conscience compels that. But a hotel 
child—— Well, the less said of a hotel 
child the better. 

Since people will live in homes housework 
must be done. It will not go to the factory 
to be done by the steam engine; it must 
stay and be done by the human engine. 
Now, to do things by hand power that can 
be done by steam power is felt in this day 
to be a degradation. It is out of tune with 
the note of the age. The intelligent woman 
feels that she is demeaned by it just as her 
husband would be if he had to carry the hod 
when he is able to draw the plans for the 
building. She has as much brains as he, why 
should she make herself his social inferior? 
If she hires the work done by some other 
woman’s hand power, then the Sphinx of the 
Servant Problem rises up in the way and de- 
mands an answer to its riddle. There is none 
to give. Not inthis age. When men and 
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women could be bought and sold, carried 
out into the country where there were no 
stationary tubs, kept there by process of 
law, and brought back if they ran away, 
there might have been one, but not 
now. If a woman knows enough to do 
the housework well, she rebels in her soul 
against it, because it is so futile, because 
it uses up so much vital energy and ac- 
complishes so little. They refuse to do it 
unless highly paid, and then they balk at 
it. The only way to keep a good servant 
is to marry her, and that does not always 
work, either. 

But even supposing a rich woman secures 
those rare and precious jewels, faithful and 
intelligent hired help, one cannot but think 
she finds it difficult to answer the question 
that Conscience sometimes asks us: ‘*‘ What 
excuse have you for living?’’ In the lives 
of women that do no housework and that put 
their children—if they have any—into the 
care of a nurse there must be moments when 
they feel a sense of kinship with the poodle 
and the canary, perhaps with the fat poodle 
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too old to do tricks, and the canary that has 
lost its voice. 

Underneath the whole revolt of Woman is 
the revolt against housework, the refusal of 
the architect to carry the hod. Some of its 
prophets, seeing how the instinct for the 
home prevents the application of the whole- 
sale plan preach a coming day when the pri- 
vate home shall be no more, when we shall 
all go out for our meals, live in a caravan- 
serait and send the children to a créche. 
One’s head shakes of itself merely to read 
of it. That goes too much against the grain. 
We do not like wholesale cooking. We want 
our own kind, and we don’t want anybody 
else to know when we have an economical 
dinner. The wholesale plan does not apply 
to things in themselves artistic, and cookery 
is one of them. The personal element ex- 
presses itself there quite as truly as it does 
in painting. No woman hates to cook when 
she knows that it requires a skill that she 
possesses. But she does hate to wash the 
dishes. And she hates to sweep, scrub the 
floors, and do the washing. 

But if the housework will not go to the 
factory, why should not the factory come to 
the housework? The wholesale plan has been 
applied with great success in apartment 
houses which are, when rightly considered, 
the most progressive of dwellings. The wa- 
ter is laid on and heated by the water-back 
of the range when it is not supplied, winter 
and summer, by the landlord. Steam heat is 
furnished to all the house at once, and gas 
ranges do away with the bother of feeding 
the fire and carrying away of the ashes. It 
takes power to do the individual work in 
each flat, and if this could be given by an 
engine that eats coal instead of an engine 
that eats bread and meat, all would go well. 
But it is out of the question to have a steam 
engine in the basement with shafting ‘and 
pulleys and belts running through the house. 
That was, until recently, the only way of 
transmitting power from a central source, 
but now that it is possible to turn motion 
into electrical energy, to carry that along a 
copper wire to wherever it is needed and 
there turn it into motion again, the problem 
of doing away with household drudgery be- 
comes so simple that one fears only that the 
answer will be seen before it can be set 
down. 

Cooking would be more of an art and less 
of a gamble if the heat could be put where 
it was wanted and nowhere else, and its in- 
tensity were under the perfect control of 
the cook. The oven that will not come up to 
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the right temperature, or that will not bake 
on the bottom, the chimney that draws the 
wrong way when the wind is from the north- 
west, the dampers that refuse to do as they 
are bid, the kindling that burns out without 
lighting the coal, all tend to make cooks the 
most evil-tempered of mortals. The gas 
range is admirable in that it supplies a heat 
that can be tempered at will, but it fouls 
the air. It burns up the oxygen and leaves 
carbonic-acid gas, and if there is a gas stove 
connection that does not leak a little I have 
yet to see it. Perhaps the escaping gas may 
not flavor the food, but some profess them- 
selves able to detect it in the viands. But 
be that as it may, dwellers in city houses 
need more pure air rather than less of it. 
If we do not live as long as we might it is 
because we shut out the sunlight and the air 
too carefully. 

The electrical kitchen is not only admir- 
able, it is ideal in its application of heat. It 
does not steal oxygen; it does not foul the 
air. It is steady; it can be directed to the 
top, bottom or the sides of the thing to be 
cooked, for it does not depend upon the com- 
bustion of fuel or the convection of hot air, 
but upon the resistance of iron to the elec- 
trical current. Instead of having to plan so 
that the cooking be done when the fire is in 
the range, the electrical kitchen is ready at 
any hour of the day or night to bake or 
broil, set the stewpan to sizzling or the hot 
water urn to bubbling, to brew the five 
o’clock tea or to disconnect the midnight 
Welsh rabbit from the fear that. the alcohol 
bottle is empty and all the drug stores shut 
up; to temper the chill of the spare bed or 
to warm the toes under the desk; to heat 
the curling iron or the smoothing iron, all 
these appliances being connected by a flexi- 
ble wire cord to a socket in the wall whence 
comes the energy. It is an exemplification 
of the whclesale principle; instead of a 
thousand chimneys smoking at a tremendous 
sacrifice of coal, there need be but one big 
fire whose heat is turned into motion, that 
into electricity, and that, in turn, back to 
heat again. 

At present, however, electricity is too 
costly for any but the rich to think of. The 
coal hod, the gas jet and the alcohol bottle 
must be the portion of the most of us for 
awhile yet. Some day when the millions of 
horse power now running to waste in the 
streams of this country are used to produce 
electrical energy, when coal is burned at the 
pit mouth to drive dynamos, instead of being 
carted about the country at enormous freight 
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charges, and when the storage battery is so 
perfected as to enable us to capture and 
make use of the irregular and spasmodic 
forces of nature, it will be as foolish to 
build a fire to cook by as it is now to light 
that fire with a flint-and-steel. But, anyhow, 
cooking, curling hair, making Welsh rabbits, 
and brewing five o’clock tea, can be called 
drudgery only by straining the word to the 
breaking point. Few women have the cour- 
age after dinner, when the day is done, to 
wash dishes. That is drudgery. It means 
putting the cups and saucers, plates, plat- 
ters and vegetable dishes into a big pan of 
hot suds, rubbing them with a dish cloth, 
setting them to drain, and wiping each piece 
with a towel. Noah’s wife’s dishes were 
cleaned in the same way, and very probably 
Noah’s wife lamented her reddened and 
roughened hands as the wives of less distin- 
guished men have done ever since. Probably, 
too, she found that her best pieces of table- 
ware got scratched in the process or slipped 
out of her soapy hands and smashed to bits. 
It is not likely, though, that she bothered 
her head much about the condition of the 
dishcloth or the drying towels. Living as 
she did in that menagerie, she could hardly 
be blamed for not keeping everything sweet. 
If any of her daughters have bothered their 
heads much either it has been to mighty lit- 
tle purpose, seeing that they have not great- 
ly improved the process. Men that keep ho- 
tels, though, being able to get only the low- 
est class of help to wash dishes—what a 
comment that is upon us men that expect 
the wives of our bosom to do such work— 
found that the bill for broken china was 
ruinous. Guests insisted upon being served 
upon fine porcelain, and refused to eat from 
slabs of ironstone, so some way out had to 
be found. A machine was invented, capable 
of being operated by anybody, and that could 
be trusted to wash thoroughly, rinse and dry 
the most delicate ware without chippage or 
breakage, all at the rate of 6,000 pieces an 
hour. Think what an army of dishwashers 
such a machine must displace, and what an 
economy it must be! For not only is the ho- 
tel-keeper rid of the necessity of giving 
standing room and subsistence to that army, 
but of providing captains and generals for 
it, and of enduring the damage that it must 
inflict upon friend and foe alike, after the 
fashion of all armies. 

The dishes are collected and scraped and 
then dropped into wire baskets with wooden 
interiors so arranged that the dishes stand 
on edge without touching each other. Pitch- 
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ers, cups, bowls and the like go into the 
center. The basket is lowered into the wash- 
ing tank where hot suds, mixed with air so 
as to present thousands of sharp cutting 
edges, are driven against the dishes with tre- 
mendous rapidity and force. They are washed 
in twenty seconds. A trolley carries the 
basket to the rinsing tank, where two souses 
take off the soapsuds. They drain and dry 
from the heat they have absorbed from the 
rinsing water. China and silverware thus 
treated always look brighter and newer than 
if washed by hand. 

It has been only a little while since the 
washboard was invented. Before that time 
laundresses battled clothes on stones by the 
river, taking off buttons and dirt with even- 
handed impartiality. The washboard was an 
improvement, but it was a pitifully inade- 
quate one when one considers that it is only 
a hand-power contrivance at the best. If 
anybody thinks the washerwoman has an 
easy time of it he has only to try rubbing on 
a bedspread or a pair of blankets to find out 
very differently. What makes it a lowly in- 
dustry is the fact that it sets human beings 
at engine work. To run a steam laundry has 
no odium attached to it. Now the rubbing is 
not what takes away the dirt, but the forc- 
ing of hot, soapy water through the meshes 
of the goods. To put the soiled clothes into 
a cylinder which revolves them in suds, so 
many times this way and so many times that 
way, does just as well. It is the ‘‘sloshing 
about’’ in the water that does the trick, and 
there are no flabby hands and aching backs 
as a result. That is what they have in the 
steam laundries, and that is what they could 
have on a smaller scale in homes if the 
power to revolve the cylinder were to be 
had. The centrifugal extractor which twirls 
the bunch of wet clothes in a perforated 
copper basket a thousand times a minute till 
the moisture flies out and leaves the gar- 
ments with a good ironing dampness, might 
be a little out of place in a flat, but if power 
were applied to a roller wringer there would 
be very little trouble about doing a week’s 
washing, and the heart-broken sigh ‘‘It’s 
so hard to get a good washerwoman,’’ need 
never more be heard. The steam laundry- 
man cannot afford to hire the open air space 
whereon to hang up the wash to dry, and so 
must have a drying closet, chests of draw- 
ers full of hooks on which the clothes hang 
and dry by steam heat, but the housewife 
will still prefer whitening her linen by the 
sun and the honest outdoor air to any bleach- 
ing fluid, even though she does take chances 
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on a sudden storm coming up and blowing 
the things down into the mud. 

So, too, there is hardly enough ‘‘flat- 
work’’ in the household washing, sheets, 
tablecloths, napkins and the like to justify 
the use of a power-mangle in the house. 
Shirts and collars which require more press- 
ure than a woman can well give to the 
smoothing-iron are no longer done at home, 
anyway. But the smoothing-irons can be 
connected to the wire and kept just right 
without the necessity of trotting back and 
forth to the stove to change them. 

Large washing machines run by electricity 
are even now heing set up in the basements 
of the newer flats, and there is no reason 
why dishwashers should not also be put in. 
The janitor might take down the day’s dirty 
dishes and clean them as well as call for the 
garbage of the day. If the sink and the 
stationary tubs were out of the kitchen there 
would be so much more room to live in, and 
floor space is precious when the lot is only 
twenty-five feet wide and has two flats on it. 
But if the housekeeper prefers that these 
processes be under her own eye no doubt 
the manufacturers could be persuaded to 
make small-sized machines, seeing how large 
the market must needs be for such things. 

Even if the dishes and the clothes are 
washed down in the basement, the carpets 
must still stay in the flat. To sweep velvet 
carpet is a job that calls for all the strength 
of a horse. It is a strong man that can 
sweep it clean without getting good and 
tired. Carpet sweepers are well-meant, but 
they are too light to do more than pick up 
scraps of paper, ravelings and snips of cloth, 
burnt matches and the surface dust. Hand- 
power cannot make them brush the fabric 
thoroughly. But if they were made heavier, 
fitted with large, strong, revolving brushes 
driven by an electric motor and connected 
by wire to the socket in the wall which leads 
to the source of power, then the factory 
could come to the house and the carpet 
would look as bright as when it was first laid 
down. All that the housewife would have to 
do would be to guide it about and perhaps 
touch up with a broom the places where the 
sweeper could not get. Stiffer revolving 
brushes that could stand soap and water 
could do the scrubbing of the kitchen and 
the bathroom. I do not know that there are 
scrubbing machines as yet, but if the dentist 
can drill a hole in one’s wisdom tooth by 
machinery, surely it is not too much to ex- 
pect that a brush can be got to revolve in 
any corner of a floor. 
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That power could be advantageously ap- 
plied to running the sewing machine is too 
obvious to need even these few words, but a 
volume would be insufficient to describe the 
boon it would be to modern woman. And if 
the landlord would put in an elevator run by 
electricity no one need ever regret Eden 
that lives in a flat. As it is, any painter in 
need of a model for a picture of a woman in 
despair can find one half way up the fourth 
flight in any flat house in any city. 

But every boon costs money. That is all 
that money is for, anyhow, and the bigger 
the boon the more money it costs, as a rule. 
But is this abolition of slavery, this new 
Emancipation Proclamation, so expensive as 
to be beyond the reach of the great mass of 
the good people of this country? For, they 
that buy a book once in awhile, that go to 
the play once in a while, if it is a good one, 
that take a daily paper, that send their boys 
and girls to college, hire at least one servant 
and pay her $16 a month and her board. She 
eats something and she wastes something 
and she breaks something. She must cost 
the family at least $25 a month. Now just 
how much it will cost to have the housework 
done by electricity instead of by human 
muscle it is impossible to say because it has 
not been tried, but one may very cheaply fit 
up an imaginary flat with these appliances 
and make an estimate which cannot be far 
out of the way. The landlord will want some 
returns for his money invested in the ma- 
chinery, interest on it, the cost of repairs, 
and perhaps a little profit which will be add- 
ed to the rent. The power actually used by 
the housekeeper will be measured by a meter 
as the gas is now. Suppose that there is a 
dishwasher, a laundry machine, an electric 
flatiron, a sweeper, a scrubber and a sewing 
machine motor in each flat. Leave the elec- 
tric cooking and heating till ‘‘the juice’’ 
gets cheaper. The day’s dishes should be 
done in ten minutes. That would be an hour 
a week. The clothes might be washed in an- 
other hour a week. The sweeper might take 
two hours a week, and the scrubber another 
two hours. The sewing-machine is hard to 
estimate, but it would probably not average 
more than two hours a week, and say that 
the ironing needed electricity two hours a 
week. That would make ten hours in all. 
Now it is a common saying that a woman 
that does her own work needs to be as strong 
as a horse, so if a horse power could be di- 
rectly applied to the work she has to do, it 
would not be far wrong. The electrical com- 
panies that supply light and power sell them 














The Electrical Home 


at twelve cents the horse power per hour, so 
that if there are ten hours a week in which 
she needs horse power it will cost $1.20 a 
week, or about $5.20 a month, as compared 
with the $25 she now pays for the servant to 
whom she must give house room and every 
other Thursday and every other Sunday off. 
At that rate, the landlord might charge $20 
a month extra rent and she would still be 
the gainer. 

It is possible that if a great many people 
thus become steady customers of the light 
and power companies, they might make a 
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be very satisfactory to the shareholders, one 
would think. 

If the trolley railroads were not forbidden 
by law to sell their power for any other pur- 
pose than the running of street cars they 
might also bid for this market, for the time 
when housework is done also coincides with 
the hours when they have light loads. It 
may be that in the country these restrictions 
will be taken off. It is not necessary to be 
much of a prophet’ to look forward to the 
day when the thickly settled rural districts 
east of the Mississippi will be all a network 
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lower rate. As it is, they are compelled to 
run all day and all night when they put forth 
the maximum power from 5 p. m. till 12 
p. m., and thus during the greater number 
of the twenty-four hours they do not get the 
full returns on the cost of their plant. All 
the housework could be very well arranged 
for the morning hours when there is least 
demand upon the dynamos. If they could get 
a market for their surplus energy for the 
slack hours it would be like finding money. 
Then, too, if a house were wired for power 
it would not be long before the tenants 
would have electric lighting, which should 


of trolley roads, which will not only carry 
the farmer to town, but also his load of 
produce, say in the early morning hours 
when freight traffic would not hinder pas- 
senger travel. If these companies are per- 
mitted to sell power to the farmer, the farm- 
er’s wife may find her work less exhausting 
than it is now, and it does not look unreas- 
onable that the farmer himself may find it 
cheaper to run his threshing machine by 
burning coal under a boiler in the city than 
by burning oats and corn in the stomachs of 
horses. But that is a long look ahead. What 
is nearer, almost within finger touch, is the 
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Electrical Home and Emancipated Woman, 
made man’s equal socially because, like him, 
she does her part in the home, not like a 
serf, but like an educated being. 

It were too rash to assert that beds can- 
not be made by machinery. It was once 
thought that type must always be set by 
hand. Once power is available, it will be 
strange if this task does not come under 
subjection of machinery. But even if it re- 
mains intractable, what little muscle work 
would be required after the dishes are 
washed, the clothes laundered, the floors 
swept and scrubbed, and the sewing machine 
driven by electricity, ought not to be too 
much for any woman in ordinary health. 
Surely the Emancipated Woman does not 
expect to be idle for a living. 
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Where the machinery to do all these 
things is to come from is not to be set down 
in these pages. When the day comes that 
the Electrical Home is as frequently found 
as the Steam-heated Home, the advertising 
pages in the back will contain plenty of an- 
nouncements of the best kind of dishwash- 
ers, laundry machines, etc. Family size, 
motor-driven, and so on, and so on. It will 
be a market well worth going after. 

In that day there will be one thing to be 
looked after very carefully. The man of the 
house will insist upon having a motor at- 
tached to the lawn mower. At all hazards, 
that must be prevented. A certain amount 
of hard, laborious work out of doors is good 
for any man that sits cooped up in the house 
all day along. 


UNION 


BY JOHN CURTIS UNDERWOOD 


One common bond of blood unites us all, 
One righteous sense of freedom and fair play 
Alike in sport and trade and battle fray, 

And in this kinship we shall stand or fall. 


One common mother when our race was young 
Sent us abroad to make the lands our own; 
Like colors in our kindred flags are shown, 

Milton and Lincoln spoke our common tongue. 


The voice that speaks alike to great and small, 
That quells the little people’s sordid wrath, 
That warns the warring nations from our path 

The voice of equal justice unto all. 
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WINGS 


By ARTHUR 


STRINGER 


The gods but half reluctantly 
Grant us the gift of song; 

Yet, Tawny Throat, they give to thee 
Pure notes and pinions strong. 


To those blue worlds that arch above 
We look, aspire—and fail. 
Thou, thou dost mount the skies we love, 


The stars we -never scale. 


Thou knowest not, Winged Soul, the fires 
Of that old discord strange; 

The vast and infinite desires, 
The all too finite range. 


So sing for us!-—Our throats are still, 
And song no solace brings 

To whom the gods have given the will, 
But not, alas, the wings. 


TALES OF THE 


By HOWARD 


X.—THE POISON 


T is admitted that there are two hearts in 
| the human body. One of them is a pump- 
ing engine, known to physiologists, while 
the other is the seat of all the high emo- 
tions, notably love. Singularly enough, of 
these two the mere pump is the vital organ. 
The other heart may become atrophied from 
disuse, or may be extracted after an injury 
not to be mended, and yet the man may walk 
about and seem to live. 

Dr. Bennett 8. Ware had suffered the loss 
of one heart, and it was not the pump. He 
could not love any more, but he could go 
about his work. From the physiologist’s 
point of view, he was as healthy a man as 
ever lived. 


CHEMISTS’ CLUB 


FIELDING 
OF LOVE 


He presented a fine sight to the eye, being 
tall and graceful, and of handsome counte- 
nance. It is true that his expression was 
somewhat stern and discouraging to new ac- 
quaintances, but this was altogether a phy- 
sical phenomenon, depending upon the gray 
blue eyes, the straight brow, and firm 
mouth. When he was chemist of the Board 
of Health in a certain big city, his assistants 
used to make a jest of his signature, ‘‘B. 
Ware,”’’ as fitting his appearance with a nice 
precision. Yet he was capable of all kindly 
acts. 

Miss Anna Harrison possessed both her 
hearts, but there was a serious defect in 


one of them. Neither she nor any one else 
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was aware of this, but the flaw was there. 
The other was a good heart, but too suscep- 
tible. 

When Anna was twenty-four years old she 
held the somewhat unusual position of con- 
fidential clerk to a district attorney. The 
bailiwick of this official was connected by a 
long bridge with the city in which Dr. Ware 
was chemist of the Health Board. 

The young woman had received a careful 
and remarkably broad schooling, and she 
had a phenomenal memory. The district at- 
torney used to consult her on topics of gen- 
eral knowledge with more confidence than 
he would accord to the dictionary, and he 
would take her word for the contents of any 
document in the office if she had ever seen 
it. Her repute in such matters led to her 
being sent upon errands, occasionally, when 
her chief desired to rely absolutely upon the 
accuracy of a verbal report. 

The district attorney had but slight ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Ware, and rarely saw 
him, though the chemist was quite often en- 
gaged upon work in which the legal officer 
was interested. On one such occasion, Anna 
was sent to Dr. Ware’s office with instruc- 
tions to ‘‘pin him right down to something 
definite ; make him say just when that analy- 
sis will be finished.”’ 

This seemed easy enough until she saw 
Dr. B. Ware; but having come into his 
presence, she trembled in her little shoes. 
Her impression was that this personage must 
be the king of something, and the Health 
Board of that city began to be associated in 
her mind with the general control and direc- 
tion of the universe. 

In reality, Anna was scarcely more than 
achild. Her intellectual feats, rightly un- 
derstood, were those of a brignt schoolgirl, 
and her heart-—not the one with the flaw in 
it, but the other—was that of a little maid 
just old enough to have any at all. So she 
trembled under the gaze of this superior 
being, and felt it was not right that he 
should see her. 

Stronger people than Anna have been af- 
fected in much the same way, by the first 
sight of Bennett Ware. The spectacle is cal- 
culated to knock six inches off a man’s idea 
of his own height, and make him shy like a 
scared horse the next time he encounters a 
looking-glass. 

If Anna could have known how sweet and 
pretty she looked in her embarrassment, she 
would have been comforted. If she could 
have known that Ware was eternally done 
with women, and would neither hate nor love 
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them any more, nor feel any heartier inter- 
est in their looks than in the question 
whether the word for brickbat is masculine 
or feminine in the German language, what 
then? Why, nothing at all. It would not 
have made any difference, for the girl had 
not the experience that would have enabled 
her to comprehend such a matter. 

Her introductory remark seemed to her to 
be a confused denial of her responsibility for 
this intrusion, with a plea that if his majesty 
thought fit to send anybody to the block it 
should be District Attorney Clark. In real- 
ity, her language was quite conventional, 
and so was Dr. Ware’s when he invited her 
to take a chair and wait a few minutes while 
he decided what word he should send to the 
district attorney. But the invitation sounded 
very gracious. 

The office was a large, uncarpeted room, 
scantily furnished. There were some rude 
cabinets against the walls; a few straight- 
backed chairs stood awkwardly about, and a 
plain table was placed diagonally, with an 
end near the big window. There was abso- 
lutely nothing to look at except Dr. Ware. 
He sat by the side of the table, busy with a 
black-covered memorandum book. Anna’s 
chair was at the end of the table, and her 
back was toward the window, so that she 
could not distract her attention by looking 
out upon the street. It was inevitable that 
she should look at Dr. Ware all the time. 

Ware’s face in profile is just as good as it 
is any other way. He gives one the impres- 
sion of being handsome even when one sees 
only the back of his head. Anna stared at 
him uelplessly until he became conscious of 
it, and looked up at her with a most agree- 
able smile. He meant nothing whatever, not 
even the commonest good will. The action 
was purely automatic —a survival of the days 
when he used to smile that way because he 
was happy and at peace with all men and 
women. It had the effect to her of a special 
condescension, something that he would not 
do for many people, and she was absurdly 
cheered. However, she dared not stare at 
him any more, so she looked across the 
room, and there was his face quite plainly 
outlined against the white wall. 

This phenomenon is not unusual with per- 
sons who have a special development of the 
memory faculty. The exceedingly accurate 
registry of detail induces a visual hallucina- 
tion. Anna had seen other faces in the same 
way, but she did not recollect it at that 
moment. It seemed to her to be a miracu- 
lous effect of this particular countenance. 
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She was glad of it, because she wished to 
remember Dr. Ware always. 

When he finished his examination of the 
black book, he gave her an answer for the 
district attorney; and just as he did so, an 
assistant came in with some squares of card- 
board upon which were mounted photographs 
of certain crystals, greatly enlarged. It was 
the prettiest work of the kind that had ever 
been done in the world, and the chemist had 
given close study to it. 

He showed the photographs to Anna be- 
cause she was the only person present who 
had not seen them. He would have shown 
them to Street Commissioner Tim Hoolihan 

if Hoolihan had come in-—with precisely 
the same dignified courtesy. Although Ware 
no longer considered it of any importance 
to be a gentleman, or to be a chemist, or, 
indeed, to be alive, he continued to live and 
to work and to be a gentleman. But Anna 
thought his manner was gentle for her sake, 
and that his showing her the photographs 
was a very special attention. 

‘‘T have done something to please him,”’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘What in the world can 
it have been?’’ 

She wished that she knew what it was, so 
that she might do it again; but she got no 
light on the subject either then or after- 
wards, so far as one may presume to know. 

It happened that there was a young man 
in District Attorney Clark’s office whom 
Ware did not like, having once caught him 
looking at documents not intended for his 
eye; and he was Clark’s usual messenger. 
This fact drifted across Ware’s mind jast as 
Anna was leaving the room, so he said: ‘‘If 
you come over for that report next Thurs- 
day, I will show you some more photographs. 
Be sure to ask Mr. Clark to let you come.’’ 

An invitation to the queen’s drawing-room 
would not have pleased the girl nearly so 
much. She thanked Ware in a manner that 
seemed to her entirely inadequate, but was 
really exactly right, since it did not in the 
least reveal her true feeling. 

All the way back to the district attorney’s 
office, Anna was wondering what could have 
made Dr. Ware so kind to her. It never 
came into her head that his manner might 
be the same to everybody. She had heard 
Mr. Clark speak of him as a great chemist, 
and she had always had high ideas of that 
profession. He looked like a man locked up 
in icy reserve; he must be different from 
other men or nature would not have set so 
wonderful an imprint of beauty on him. It 
was incredible that he should have taken 


any special notice of a creature so insignifi- 
cant as herself, unless she had had the grace 
to do or say some little thing that met his 
fancy. 

She told herself that she had been very 
stupid about the photographs. She must 
know more of the subject next time; and 
with that conviction, she procured a work 
on crystalography, and very nearly learned 
it by heart in the five days at her disposal. 

When she appeared in his office on Thurs- 
day, Dr. Ware said that he was very glad to 
see her, and sincerely, for there were some 
documents upon his desk which he would 
have had to put away if the curious young 
man had come. He gave her the report for 
the district attorney, and exhibited some 
more photographs of crystals—for he was a 
man of his word. But he did not ask her to 
come again, because he had no motive for 
doing so. 

Anna did ‘not realize what this omission 
meant to her until several days afterward, 
when a vague uneasiness developed into a 
definite and unmistakable desire to see Dr. 
Ware again. 

She simply wished to see him. The idea 
of loving him, or being loved by him, was as 
far away as the stars. He represented a 
craving of the eyes, and she made herself 
believe that it was all quite natural. Every 
one who knew him must necessarily wish to 
see him. How could any one help it? 

She watched the business of the office 
very narrowly, but there seemed to be noth- 
ing in hand that promised to require advice 
from Dr. Ware. Murderers coming up for 
trial were all of the knife and pistol kind; 
and Anna gained a new aversion for crimes 
of that description. On the other hand, she 
developed a certain leniency toward prisoners 
whose work required analyses by eminent 
chemists. 

Then, upon a doomful day, she was fifteen 
minutes late in returning from luncheon, 
and in that interval the curious young man 
was dispatched across the bridge with a 
message for Dr. Ware. When Anna learned 
of it, she went to a window and tried to cry 
in such a way that no one should notice it; 
but a slender blond clerk who was in love 
with her detected the trouble, so she had to 
lie to him and say that she had had bad news 
from home. He, believing that Anna’s sor- 
rows must be of consequence to all the 
world, circulated the story of them through- 
out the office, and she had many sympathetic 
inyniries. Being unskilled in falsehood, she 
varied her answer to suit the inquirer, and 
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in consequence six different reports came to 
the district attorney in the course of the 
afternoon. So he summoned Anna, and ques- 
tioned her with that acumen which had won 
him fame at the bar, and with the usual re- 
sult, for he got every possible statement 
from the witness except the truth. 

It is easy to understand that the young 
woman was angry with everybody and with 
herself most of all, when that day came to 
an end. If only she hadn’t gone to the store 
after luncheon! The trouble had begun with 
that. For the sake of a neck ribbon—indeed, 
for the mere pleasure of having it to wear 
that afternoon——she had lost the chance of 
seeing Dr. Ware. Of course, she could never 
wear the ribbon any more. She would give 
it away. The red-haired type-writer girl in 
the outer office should have it. It would look 
worse on her than on anybody else that Anna 
knew. 

It is in such desperate mental straits that 
persons plot crimes. When all things are 
conspiring against a person, it is natural for 
that person to devise a counter-plot. Hence 
the sinful suggestion that came into Anna’s 
mind: Why not invent an errand that should 
take her to Dr. Ware’s office? Who would 
be harmed by it? Who indeed, poor child, 
except yourself? But there was no one to 
say this in Anna’s ear. Instead, fate made 
the way easy, and led her along. 

District Attorney Clark began to write 
letters to Dr. Ware about a curious swindle 
that was developing in his city at that 
period. It gained national fame soon after- 
ward, but in the early days it could only be 
watched; it could not be stopped. It had to 
do with the refining of sugar, and Ware 
made many analyses of samples, while Clark 
kept him posted upon the claims and pre- 
tensions of the swindlers. 

The district attorney deemed it safe to 
send these communications by mail, as the 
language was so veiled that it would hardly 
have been relevant even to the persons un- 
der suspicion; but Anna conceived the idea 
that the interests of justice would be better 
served by a more guarded transmission of 
the information. Therefore, she did not mail 
the letters which she wrote at Clark’s dic- 
tation, but carried them to Ware with her 
own fair hand. 

As the offices opened and closed at about 
the same hours, it became necessary to de- 
vise a plan for time. After strenuous con- 
sideration of this problem, Anna decided 
that it might be possible to hypothecate her 
approaching vacation. 
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“If you will let me stay out of the office 
half an hour longer at noon every day,”’’ 
said she to Clark, ‘‘I will get along without 
a vacation this summer.’’ 

Whereupon the district attorney told her 
that she might have the extra half hour and 
the vacation also. Half an hour going, half 
an hour coming back, half an hour between 
whiles in Dr. Ware’s office, and no time at 
all for luncheon. That was the programme 
on the days when there were letters—the 
happy days. They averaged two a week, and 
the little fraud remained undiscovered. 
Though Clark and Ware met once or twice, 
in this period, the chemist said nothing 
about the girl’s coming. It was of no con- 
sequence whatever to him. 

An unenlightened observer would have 
said that the half hours in Dr. Ware’s office 
should have been remarkably dull for Anna. 
The chemist took the letters which never re- 
quired any answers, and filed them away for 
future reference. Anna usually sat in a 
straight-backed chair and tried hard, oh, so 
very hard, to think what she had done that 
had pleased him, on that first day when he 
had been so kind to her. 

Ware supposed that she was merely rest- 
ing after her little journey. The office was 
a remarkably cool room, and it was only nat- 
ural, in those hot days, that the girl should 
wish to remain a few minutes. 

These visits left an ache in her heart, but 
a hope also—always a hope that the next 
time he would let her see his face as she 
had seen it when he smiled upon her. He 
was always so busy! She wished that she 
could meet him somewhere else; and her 
principal day-dream was that he would ask 
to call upon her. Absurd, absurd! But the 
poor child was in love, and so not quite in 
her right mind. 

If he would only give her something, she 
would be content with that. There was a 
photograph of a crystal that was generally 
on the floor, and had become much soiled, 
but she wanted it very much, because he 
had made it. It was labeled ‘‘Strychnia, 
No. 14’’—a romantic souvenir for the top of 
a girl’s dressing-table! She dared not ask 
for it, because it might be of more value 
than it seemed; and if he repulsed her, she 
felt that she should cry. So she never got 
the photograph, but one day she asked for 
something else, and—oh, joy !—it was given 
to her. 

It was a glass paper-weight worth about 
ten cents, but she had seen him handle it, 
and she knew that it had been in his posses- 
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sion a long time, for he said so one day 
when the thing proved its uselessness by 
rolling away, and permitting the draught to 
sweep some papers off the desk. 

“If it were good for anything, I could 
lose it,’’ said Ware. 

“‘Give it to me,’’ said Anna, struggling 
to be calm. ‘‘I like that kind, and I’ll give 
you one of mine in exchange or it.”’ 

As it would have been more inconvenient 
to say no than yes, the chemist granted this 
absurd boon. Anna carried it home and en- 
shrined it. Then she bought a paper weight 
of plaster and had it decorated by one who 
knew how to do such things and charged a 
good price for his work. The top of it was 
shaped like a breaking wave, and this was 
in dark green, shading to lighter tints. 
Around the base was a garland of roses. It 
was pretty enough for anybody’s paper- 
weight, and of a serviceable design. Ware 
recognized its merits, and was annoyed by 
the difficulty of refusing it. He knew it must 
have cost a bit of money, and a dim con- 
sciousness that something was wrong came 
over his mind. He hesitated, praising the 
thing, mechanically, in order to give him- 
self time to think. Finally he set it on his 
desk, accepting it with thanks because he 
did not know how to do anything else. 

When Anna came in a few days later, she 
found Ware’s lighted cigar lying on the pa- 
per-weight, and cracking the enamel with 
its heat. A small matter, but it showed her 
that he did not care much for her gift; it 
reinforced every conclusion of her reason; 
it brought the tears to her eyes, and drove 
her to the window to hide them. 

Now, Ware had not wandered up and down 
in this world without gaining experience in 
such affairs as this. He had seen a large 
number of silly girls and sillier women, be- 
fore the day when one woman who was not 
silly but wicked had ripped the heart out of 
him and trampled on it. He knew what was 
the matter with this poor child much better 
than she did herself, and though his sym- 
pathies were somewhat dull, he felt a cer- 
tain sense of responsibility. He did not say 
anything at that time, however, except to 
express sorrow for his ill-treatment of the 
paper-weight. He did this gently enough, 
and he looked handsomer than ever before 
in her eyes; yet she was not comforted. She 
had begun to understand, to feel that she 
was in love with a man who had no heart. 

There is no other misery like it. Men go 
mad and die of it—many more of them than 
of women, for it is more common to find 
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women whose hearts have utterly gone out 
of them, and such have less conscience than 
men in the same predicament. When Anna 
went home that day, she had a premonition 
of destiny. 

After she had gone, Dr. Ware called up 
Mr. Clark by telephone and without betray- 
ing the girl’s secret, he verified his own sus- 
picions. He learned positively that she had 
come to see him on her own responsibility. 
There were not two conclusions to be drawn 
from this. 

When Anna brought her next communica- 
tion to his office, Ware shut the door and 
gave the girl a half hour’s talking to that 
was meant to be for her good. In reality, 
the treatment was much too heroic for the 
patient. These people with only the pumping 
heart lose much of their comprehension of 
the feelings of others. They forget what 
life was to them a long time ago. 

Ware, by his well-meant advice, succeeded 
beautifully in reducing Anna to a condition 
closely resembling his own, but he did not 
give her the strength to bear it. Few men 
could have accomplished so much in so short 
a time, but Ware is a man who can talk an 
idea into a stone. He should have got some 
one else not quite so impressive as himself, 
some woman with a little human sentiment 
left in her, to do the talking. Yet he be- 
lieved that all was well, because Anna did 
not go into hysterics, nor even cry, after the 
first five minutes. 

There is an old story about two men on a 
battlefield. One of them lost the top of his 
little finger, and made a great fuss about it. 
The other had his head taken off by a can- 
nonball, and never said a word. If Ware had 
remembered this, he might have understood 
the surprising calmness which Anna dis- 
played in the latter part of their interview. 
She confessed with perfect frankness that 
she had allowed herself to go mad; that she 
had dreamed of him day and night, and she 
looked straight into his eyes as she had 
never ventured to do before, and told him 
that that folly was all over. She promised 
that she would never come to the office again 
unless she was sent, and that in such cases 
she would attend to the business in hand and 
to nothing eise. 

He did not see her for nearly a month, 
and then she appeared one day, looking a 
trifle thin, but prettier than ever. Her man- 
ner left nothing to be desired. They ex- 
changed the compliments of the season with 
frank cordiality. 

“‘Mr. Clark is working on the Cromwell 
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poisoning case,’’ said she, ‘‘and there is 
some question as to the amount of poison 
which Cromwell could have administered to 
his uncle by the method that he must have 
used. Mr. Clark wanted me to ask you what 
is really the worst poison—the one that kills 
with the smallest dose.’’ 

‘‘That is a large question,’’ answered the 
chemist; ‘‘but of the poisons that could 
have been used in this particular case I sup- 
pose strychnine is the most active.’’ 

‘‘How much of it would be required to 
produce a certainly fatal result ?’’ she asked. 
‘‘Will you put the right amount into a tube 
and seal it up, so that Mr. Clark can have it 
for purposes of comparison ?’’ 

Her language and manner were character- 
istic of her when she was delivering a mes- 
sage. Ware knew her habit of repeating 
what was said to her, on such occasions, 
with absolute verbal accuracy, and he fan- 
cied that he recognized Mr. Clark’s lan- 
guage, so he had no suspicions. But when 
he turned toward the cabinet in which he 
kept his poisons he saw by reflection in the 
glass, that she pressed her lips to the place 
on his table where his hand had rested a mo- 
ment before, and that a great spasm of grief 
contracted her face. 

*‘Does Mr. Clark wish to make any tests 
with this stuff?’’ he asked. ‘‘If he does, 
please tell him to remember it is not nice to 
fool with.”’ 

‘‘He only wants to look at it,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘He may take it into court to show 
the jury.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Ware, and he poured 
some crystals into a little tube which he 
labelled ‘‘Strychnia.’’ They were crystals of 
a peculiar kind of sugar, but Anna did not 
know that. She believed that she had ob- 
tained the precise dose required to cure all 
her ills, from avery high authority, and at 
the same time she iad seen once more the 
man she loved. 

‘Tam a little doubtful about her,’’ said 
Ware, after she had gone, ‘‘but probably it 
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is all right.. Anyway, she can’t hurt herself 
with what I’ve given her.’’ 

The next morning as he was reading his 
paper on the way down town, his eye was 
attracted by a startling, and to him incom- 
prehensible, headline. It announced the sui- 
cide of Anna Harrison by strychnine poison- 
ing! 

Glancing in horror at the story which fol- 
lowed, he learned that the girl’s corpse had 
been found in her room about eleven o’clock 
in the evening. She was fully dressed and 
lying on her bed. Ona table nearby was a 
little tube, empty, but labelled strychnine. 

‘It is believed,’’ said the writer, ‘‘that 
the tube and label will furnish a clew to the 
identity of the reckless druggist who sup- 
plied this unhappy girl with the means of 
death. Police Captain Deane has not yet 
succeeded in tracing the tube, but he has no 
doubt of success, and he intimated last night 
that it was time an example was made of 
these accessories to suicide.”’ 

Ware left the car at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and found a public telephone by means 
of which he called up District Attorney 
Clark’s office. That official had just come 
back from Anna’s house. 

‘*The poor child died of heart failure, due 
to excitement,’’ said Clark. ‘‘That is the 
present opinion of the doctors. They say 
that death was certainly not due to strych- 
nine, as it was perfectly peaceful. I saw 
her. She looks like an angel asleep.’’ 

‘‘There was no strychnine in that tube,’ 
cried Ware. ‘‘I gave it to her. She said you 
wanted it.”’ 

‘*T knew the tube came from your office,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘And I’ve taken care of it. 
There is no use making this story any more 
distressing than it is at its best. We will 
leave it a mystery. I guess what was the 
trouble. Of course, I knew it wasn’t your 
fault.’’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,’’ said Ware, 
with a groan. ‘‘I will come to your office 
and tell you everything.”’ 
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